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SUB ROSA. 


By GerorGE HOLMEs, 


AUTHOR OF “FARMER JOHN,” 


CHAPTER XII. 


A roofless ruin lies my home, 
For winds to blow and rains to pour ; 
One frosty night befell, and lo ! 
I find my summer days are o’er : 
The heart bereaved, of why and how 
Unknowing, knows that yet before 
It had what e’en to Memory now 
Returns no more, no more. 
CLOUGH : Song of Autumn. 


N the evening of the same day, prayers were just over when the 
QO inmates of the Priory were startled by a prolonged pealing 
of the front-door bell. 

Nothing could exceed the irritation displayed on the squire’s face, 
when the Reverend Whymper Burroughs, splashed from head to 
foot with mud, was ushered into his presence. Yet the poor curate 
was a fitter object for pity than for anger. He presented a deplorable 
appearance. His dripping hair hung matted on his forehead, and 
little streams of water trickled down his face and from the skirts of 
his long, clerical coat. He had evidently been exposed for a con- 
siderable time to the rain and wind, which now swept in a perfect 
storm round the house—a tempest which had, moreover, rendered 
the shelter of an umbrella a sheer impossibility. 

On arriving that evening at Lampton station, which was some 
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way out of the town, Mr. Burroughs had at once started for the 
Priory, no less than five miles distant. Rain had fallen in torrents 
for the greater part of the way; and as he had foolishly struck out 
on the short cut across some fields to the village of Ladywood, he 
had once or twice narrowly escaped being buried to the knees in the 
loose, boggy soil through which he had to plough his way. He 
was cold, and drenched to the skin, and he had tasted no food since 
his hurried luncheon at the Brighton station, after leaving Blanche. 
Added to all this, he was evidently suffering from great mental 
agitation ; so that the spectacle which he presented was the strangest 
mixture of the ludicrous and the heart-rending. 

The astonished servants left the hall, whispering and giggling 
together ; the kitchenmaid, who had not the most desirable control 
of her voice, being heard to remark loudly, as she brought up the 
rear of the procession, that ‘‘t’ passon do look like a drownded rat. 
Why, you could wring buckets out of ’im!” The closing of the 
door with some violence by Mrs. Lacey prevented the sound of 
further criticism reaching within, but the peals of laughter, which 
presently died away down the corridor, told that the lady’s-maid had 
been again discomfited, and that “the rude, volgar gurl” contrived 
to hold her own in the parliament below stairs. 

As for Carey, he was the first to order wine and a warm coat for 
the unhappy man. Carey’s own troubles had not tended to diminish 
his thoughtfulness for others. At last, when, warmed with his glass 
of hot sherry and water, the curate had recovered the power of speech, 
he turned to the squire, whom he fixed with a peculiar expression as 
he said,— 

“ May I speak alone with you, Mr. Maybanke ?” 

“Well, I’m just off to bed,” returned the squire ungraciously. 
‘Won’t to-morrow do? You can put up here if you choose,” he 
added in anything but a hospitable tone. 

“No, thank you,” interrupted Burroughs, “I must hurry home 
to-night. I have to see my rector early to-morrow morning on the 
same affair—an affair of the greatest importance, I assure you. I am 
sorry, but I must trouble you for a few minutes’ Jrv/zva/e conversation, 
at once !” 

There was something about Mr. Burroughs’s manner, half- 
mysterious, half-menacing, which was so irritating that it required the 
squire to call up all the self-command he had at his disposal. Casting 
an angry glance around, the old man moved heavily and unwillingly 
to the library, where the family generally spent the winter evenings, 
in preference to the colder drawing-room upstairs. 
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Mr. Burroughs followed closely at his heels, slightly smiling, and 
gently rubbing his hands together. 

In the library were candles still lighted, while a fire of red 
embers was dying in the grate ; it being Carey’s wont to enjoy his 
final “ smoke” there, before going to bed. Platten had thoughtfully 
drawn up a comfortable chair on which the evening papers were piled, 
so that the jight from behind should fall upon the reader’s page ; an 
opened box of cigars stood ready on a little round table at the side, 
and Carey’s favourite fox-terrier snoozed upon the warm rug of tiger- 
skins. Upon these peaceful preparations the squire and the curate 
now broke ; the dog, looking up and expecting her master, began to 
thump the rug with her short stump of a tail, but, seeing Mr. Bur- 
roughs, and perhaps scenting danger, she changed her mind and 
growled instead. 

“Good dog, good Nell,” Mr. Burroughs murmured uneasily, 
keeping a respectful distance from the fire. The squire sank into 
Carey’s chair, and waved the curate to another. 

“ Now let us hear your ‘ affair,’ ” he said as pleasantly as he could. 
“T hope there is nothing wrong with my dear friend—with Mr. 
Hopperton?” He bent forward and scanned his companion’s face ; 
but it was in shadow, and he covld distinguish but little of its ex- 
pression. And yet, he fancied that there was a latent presage of 
misfortune in the curate’s shifting eye. 

“No, no ; it’s nothing about him. He’s in perfect health, as far 
as I know.” 

There was an awkward pause ; while for a minute or two Mr. 
Burroughs seemed lost in thought. His task was, indeed, one of far 
greater difficulty than he had believed possible, and he hesitated 
how to begin. Glancing at the squire, he noticed how bent and 
feeble his frame had become ; he observed a nervous twitching about 
the wrinkled hands that leaned on his stick, and there flashed through 
his mind a recollection of Blanche’s parting warning that “ the news 
would kill ” Carey’s father. Not that Mr. Burroughs regretted having 
undertaken what he was about to do, or that he was sorry at-all that 
misfortune had fallen upon his friends ; he was simply afraid of the 
immediate effect of his story, as far only as he himself was concerned. 
For, of course, if the old man was going to die on the spot, or to have 
a fit there and then alone with Mr. Burroughs, it would be very 
awkward for Mr. Burroughs. Before beginning his revelation he 
looked cautiously round for a bell, in case anything should happen. 
He took note that there was, fortunately, one on his right hand. 
Warmed by the fire, comforted by the wine which he had taken, the 
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curate’s recent physical sufferings were more than compensated for. 
Now to work. He gave his throat a thorough and preparatory 
clearing. 

As for Mr. Maybanke, relieved from the fear that his old friend 
the rector was not well and happy (for he himself was perhaps 
scarcely aware how much he depended upon Mr. Hopperton), he 
leaned back in his chair, and had been enjoying all the preliminary 
and pleasant sensations of what is known as “dropping into a gentle 
snooze,” when these words aroused him : 

“ Prepare yourself for a great shock, Mr. Maybanke.” 

The old man’s eyes opened widely, and he started angrily forward, 
the usual frown of disgust gathering on his brow. “What did you 
say?’’ he asked quickly. 

“ Prepare yourself for a great and cruel disappointment,” repeated 
Whymper Burroughs, in a deep undertone ; ‘‘ prepare yourself, I say : 
for you are anything but prepared for what has happened—in your 
own family-circle, without your knowledge—against your manifest and 
expressed wishes ! ” 

What was coming? Mr. Maybanke’s pride forbade his making 
any reply, or putting a single question. But his heart almost ceased 
to beat at the ominous words, and his keen old eyes peered anxiously 
through the gloom at the curate’s solemn countenance. 

“It is—-it has been suddenly placed upon me as a duty to be the 
bearer to you of these very evil tidings. Believe me, the office is a 
terrible one. What will you say tome when you learn from my lips 
that your son ” he paused, and it was with difficulty that he 
suppressed a cruel and triumphant smile. 

“ My son?” repeated the old man, with dazed air. 

** Ay, your son, whom you so loved, trusted, and indulged. He 
has been guilty of practising a gross deception upon you. I only 
discovered it by the purest accident, not many hours ago. Of course 
I hastened to your side. Yes; while you have trusted him implicitly, 
you have been deceived, kept in the dark—in the dark, sir, on a sub- 
ject which concerned you, even more than him! You could never 
guess the cruel wrong which he has heartlessly inflicted on you.” 

Mr. Maybanke, as though now thoroughly awakened and master 
of his own emotion, rose haughtily. “I cannot see, sir,” he said, 
endeavouring to command his trembling voice, “I cannot see what 
makes you the bearer of these strange tidings. No doubt my son 
will communicate them to me himself at his good pleasure. I shall 
rest satisfied till then, And n eanwhile I have no wish to hear any- 
thing more on the subject. 
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“You are mad, sir!” cried Burroughs as he also rose, and faced 
the furious old man. “ Would you have the whole world gossiping 
about your most intimate family affairs, before you have so much as 
heard a whisper of them yourself? Do you care nothing for your 
old and honourable name, which your son—— But I see you will 
be reasonable, and listen quietly. Believe me, it is better that I 
should be the bearer of this news than some uninterested outsider. 
The whole county will know only too soon. You may hate me now; 
but you will thank me yet.” 

“ What—has—Carey—done?” The scarcely audible words 
dropped one by one from the squire’s white and quivering lips. 
That he should have to speak them to this man! Each of them 
seemed to wring a drop of his life-blood from him. Pale and near to 
fainting, he tottered to his chair, his brave old spirit alone upholding 
him in this hour of suspense and agony. How he hated this man, 
had always distrusted and hated him! The low, cringing, stinging 
mischief-maker! His fingers were knotted together, his breathing 
came in short, loud gasps, as he compelled himself to be silent and 
to listen. 

“Believe me,” again asserted the tantalising Burroughs—who, 
now that there was no sign of a fit or of sudden death, felt nothing 
but a delicious satisfaction in wiping out many an old score of insult- 
ing speech and haughty look with his victim’s present sufferings— 
“believe me, I have undertaken to break the news to you solely for 
your sake, and because I have a regard for Mr. Hopperton’s friend. 
The task is doubly painful to me, because ” here his voice sank 
to a whisper, “although you may despise her, J once loved Blanche 
Gressell.” 

But the squire was not thus to be trifled with, and he could bear 
the suspense no longer. Hurling his heavy, gold-knobbed cane with 
terrific force at his tormentor’s head (which it only narrowly escaped), 
he screamed with an oath: “ Speak, fellow, speak ; or be d—d, will 
you !” 

Then the curate spoke, in low and cutting tones : “ Your son has 
been privately married to Blanche Gressell for more than three 
months. No one but themselves—and I—at present know the fact.” 

* * * * * * 





It was enough. 

How it came about Mr. Burroughs never exactly knew. He had 
no idea, he subsequently observed, that very aged people retained, 
occasionally, remarkable powers of bodily strength ; and to imagine 
that they were all feeble and decrepit was quite a mistake. So, 
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indeed, he had proved. But how, he could not have related. 
Certain it is, that the old squire had suddenly seized him by the 
arm, when he was far from suspecting any such attention ; then he 
had grappled with him, displaying extraordinary muscular ability. 
The grappling having somewhat unexpectedly landed Mr. Burroughs 
on the rug, he had been then summarily despatched from the room, 
in this lowly attitude—but quite how, he could not have explained. 
Mr. Maybanke’s boot, assisted by “that furious dog,” had, however, 
satisfactorily completed the business. 

Mr. Platten’s account was less elegant. He had hurried to the 
hall on hearing a violent summons of the library bell. He had found 
Mr. Burroughs just picking himself up off the floor, his hair dis- 
hevelled, and something “rather peculiar-looking” about the top of 
his nose and his eyes. Immediately behind him stood the squire, 
his face purple with rage, his eyes glittering. ‘“ Platten,” he said, in 
a low, unnatural tone, “be so good as to show Mr. Burroughs out.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ambition is like Choler; Which is an Humour, that maketh Men Active, 
Earnest, Full of Alacritie, and Stirring, if it be not stopped. But if it be stopped, 
and cannot have his Way, it becometh Adust, and thereby Maligne and Venomous. 


Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a Desperate Saying, against perfidious or 
Neglecting Friends, as if those wrongs were unpardonable: You shall reade (saith 
he) that we are commanded to forgive our Enemies; But you never read, that wee 
are commanded, to forgive our Friends. 

Bacon: Essays. 

TuatT night Mr. Maybanke slept profoundly. 

“T will not think at all, lest I go mad,” he said to himself ; “ but 
to-morrow I will act.” He had never for a moment doubted the 
truth of the story which had been brought to him ; its very unex- 
pectedness proclaimed its reality, its very naturalness convinced 
him that the tale had its foundation in fact. What more natural 
than that a beloved son should cross his old father’s most cherished 
plans for his welfare? what more likely than that Carey should 
deceive and betray him for his own selfish pleasure? In the first 
bitterness of his anger all other considerations, save those affecting 
his own wishes, were swept away ; and Carey was condemned without 
the smallest conception of a possibility of there being any extenuating 
circumstance, so far as he was concerned. What was an only son’s 
duty if not to obey with the blindest devotion, the most unques- 
tioning willingness, his father’s commands? Carey had not done so; 
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and had added deceit to disobedience. He himself had thwarted 
his son where the choice of a profession had been concerned, and 
without a moment’s compunction. But what of that? It was Carey’s 
duty to submit. He regarded him as still a boy, unfit to manage his 
present or his future life. And Carey had rebelled—had taken a 
terrible revenge! He had taken into his own hands the most 
important circumstance of his whole life ; a circumstance whereon, 
moreover, hung all Mr. Maybanke’s ambitions, all his hopes. And 
what had he made of it? Tied to a beggar, like any moonstruck 
youth who has neither family to found nor estate to consolidate. All 
was now over as regarded Ladywood, the old Priory, the completed 
property. He might as well set about selling the place at once ; for 
Carey should never inherit it. What had Carey shown that he cared 
for name or estate? Let him go to London as soon as he pleased 
(and the sooner the better), with his beggar bride! Poverty and hard 
work would teach him the value of all that which he had so wantonly 
flung away for the sake of a foolish fancy for a pretty face. Mr. 
Maybanke could answer for that: he knew what poverty and hard 
work mean. 

It was well for the old man that his righteous anger had as yet 
left him no time for the deeper pangs of disappointment and grief. 
His anger was in itself beneficent ; for his failing strength could not 
have borne the shock had it been differently given. He was crushed 
by the fall of his hopes, but not utterly overwhelmed ; he could still 
feel resentment against Burroughs, against Carey, against Blanche ; 
and this resentment saved him. Had he been called upon to go 
through what Carey’s mother had borne for his sake, he must have 
given way completely. He could not have lived through it. For, 
whereas to be angry may be sometimes a salutary relief, to be sor- 
rowful is killing both to heart and to brain. 

For the first time for many years he was forming his plans with- 
out reference either to his wife or to Mr. Hopperton. Not till 
everything was clear before him should they know, lest their per- 
suasions and their tears should move him from his resolution. For 
he had resolved that Carey and Blanche should be penniless in the 
future, and outcasts from their home at once. What if Mrs. May- 
banke suffered? She would no doubt be lonely without them ; but 
he knew that she would never dare to question what he had deter- 
mined should be. And then, by-and-by, they would adopt a 
daughter, some relative of his wife’s. Another son he would never 
have, for he felt that no one could supply Carey’s place. To the 
adopted daughter the property should go ; that is, unless he tired of 
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it and sold it. And perhaps this breaking of the old fond dream of 
Maybankes of Ladywood for generations to come, was the bitterest 
drop in the brimming cup of the old man’s disappointed desire. 
Carey’s children were nothing to him now. 

So the morning hours flew by. That afternoon Blanche would 
be with them again. He had looked forward to the time, and he 
looked forward to it still, but for very different reasons. Blanche 
Gressell and Blanche Maybanke were two distinct people, as she 
should soon see. He was not going to submit tamely to having a 
daughter-in-law thrust upon him : had anyone ever expected that he 
would? Perhaps Carey was looking forward to her coming also. 
The poor old father !—how the two must be triumphing over his 
complete innocence, his delightful blindness ! Let them wait. That 
very evening, in their presence, the oor o/d man would burn his 
will (Ladywood was not entailed), and make them both beggars. 

So the morning hours flew by. In the early afternoon the squire 
drove past the ruined mansion as usual. He could see through the 
closed carriage window that it was covered with a light mantle of 
snow, while behind it the round red sun peered through the paneless 
windows and hollow walls like a great, giant eye. Mr. Maybanke 
suffered his gaze to rest upon it for the last time. How beautiful, 
how desolate, how appealing was the whole scene to him! The 
unwonted tears dimmed his bright blue eyes as he looked and 
looked—for the last time. Then he startled his wife by saying : 
“ Philippa, I wish that were a churchyard yonder! I should like my 
bones to lie near the old Priory ; it has always seemed like home 
to me.” 

But when they alighted he said, “ Tell Poles I am tired of always 
coming back by Askers Hill: he must find a new way !” 

Carey had been restlessly moving about the house and the garden 
all day. When would five o’clock come? He ate scarcely anything 
at luncheon, and hurried away immediately afterwards. For the first 
time in his life his father noted these things, and interpreted them 
as signs. 

They were all sitting at tea in the library when Banny came 
suddenly into the room. Everyone seemed a little startled to see 
her, although they all knew that she was to arrive about that time. 
Mrs. Maybanke kissed her, and hoped that she had not had too cold 
a journey, The squire, to whose chair she instantly turned, took 
her hand, and hoped that she was well and happy at school. It had 
never been his custom to kiss her, and she did not therefore notice 
any alteration in his manner. As for his health—he looked brighter 
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and more alert than she remembered him to have been when last 
she saw him. Not that she was now criticising him closely ; she had 
herself to master too many conflicting emotions to give much heed 
to such secondary matters. Carey had to be greeted with such 
indifference as she could muster ;—Carey, with his sparkling eyes 
feasting on her face; his strong, nervous grasp of her hand ; his low- 
whispered “ Banny darling,” as he handed her her cup of tea ; and 
were not these things absorbing enough? Banny’s bright eyes sank 
beneath the young man’s look of adoring love ; and Mrs. Maybanke 
glanced from one to the other with her sweet smile of tender sym- 
pathy. What children they were ; and how they loved each other ! 
They must not know in this first glad hour of reunion how her 
heart ached for their future. 

To the old squire, who now read his son’s face as he had never 
done before, the whole position was so plain that his view of it was 
almost diverting. He leaned back in his chair and half closed his 
eyes. They might think he was asleep perhaps, and be less guarded, 
he mused maliciously. And he would watch them. Poor fools, 
playing on the brink of a precipice, fancying that they were happy, 
would be happy for ever! He would not speak yet—not just yet. 
So he lay back smiling serenely, the picture of good-natured, 
honoured old age ;—the very model of the stage grandpapa who 
steps in at the critical moment to set everything right, and restore the 
lovers to each other’s arms! He lay there smiling serenely, and 
recalling, not without a fine personal satisfaction, the Reverend 
Whymper’s strange exit from that room the night before. 

Carey and Blanche, with their backs turned to the squire, had 
now drawn their chairs near together, and were talking in whispers, 
lest they should wake him. Carey, perfectly blissful, had contrived 
to possess himself of one of Banny’s little hands, and was kissing 
each finger separately, to her infinite amusement and to his no small 
delight. His face beamed with happiness, and Blanche had not 
the heart to disturb him yet with the confession of her part in yes- 
terday’s events. There would be plenty of time for that when they 
were alone together, and she could coax Carey into forgiveness before 
she began the story. How well he looked, and how handsome! 
Would the squire see her, over her high-backed chair, if she blew Carey 
a very little kiss? It isto be regretted that this new and graceful 
accomplishment had been learnt at Miss Slater’s select establishment. 

Mrs. Maybanke, sitting at a little distance from the young people, 
whom she faced as well as the squire, kept guard for them while they 
chattered together. Every now and then she looked up from her 
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crochet to glance lovingly at them ; and it was while thus looking 
that she suddenly became aware of Mr. Maybanke’s eyes, widely 
opened, staring in the same direction. A curious and unfathomable 
expression was on his face. 

“Carey and Blanche,” said a voice behind their chairs. The 
dark and the fair head, bending near together, started suddenly apart. 
“Come here, near to me, both of you: I want to speak to you,” 
said Mr. Maybanke. 

His face .betrayed nothing of his inward emotion, but his tone 
somehow suggested a menace. Blanche became very pale; but 
Mrs. Maybanke saw that Carey’s mouth was drawn down in a deter- 
mined manner. He seemed to be girding himself to battle. 
Nothing might be the matter ; and yet she feared—everything. 

Carey and Blanche stood before the squire’s chair in silence. 
They were a couple young and fair tolook upon. Could he see them 
unmoved ?—the young husband tall, slim, manly ; the little bride 
barely reaching as high as his shoulder. Both were so good and so 
devoted ; both had suffered, and were willing to suffer, so much for 
each other’s sake! But these were Mrs. Maybanke’s fond and 
tender thoughts, not the squire’s. 

Carey looked his father in the eyes respectfully, but firmly. He 
felt what was coming. 

** Carey,” Mr. Maybanke began, still speaking with impressive 
slowness, “I wish to ask you a question. I think I have a right to 
know the ¢ruth” (he laid emphasis on the word). He paused : his 
voice, in spite of his efforts, showed signs of trembling. He loved— 
he had so loved—this son of his old age. He was terribly shaken 
by his anger and his disappointment. 

‘Father, I will answer truthfully,” said Carey. 

“Ts it true, then, what I heard yesterday for the first time—and 
not from your lips, Carey—that more than three months ago you 
and Blanche—that you and Blanche are - 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Well, what then? If a man really loves a woman, of course he wouldn’t 
marry her for the world, if he were not quite sure that he was the best person she 
could by any possibility marry. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: Axwfocrat. 


And then, reconcilement is always sweet ! 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE: Villette. 


“MARRIED !” cried a cheery voice, abruptly filling in the word. 
“Well, that’s just what I’ve come over to find out allabout!” There 
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stood the spare, dapper figure of Mr. Hopperton, who, without 
attracting the attention of the little group, had softly entered the 
library just in time to hear part of the squire’s speech. 

The rector’s quick eyes flew from one to the other. It was 
evident that something had gone wrong with his dear friends ; 
perhaps he might be able to set matters right there and then—not 
for the first time, by any means, where Mr. Maybanke was 
concerned. 

“Eh, what’s it all about? Eh, Philippa my dear, Maybanke, 
Carey, little Banny ?” he cried, bustling about from one to the other. 
“ How are you, Banny? God bless the child! why does she look 
so wretched? Is it true, you young rogue? Shake hands, Carey, 
man; no need to get so red. I have wished it all my life ; but I 
kept it dark! I envy you, Carey. God bless you all! A hundred 
congratulations ! ” 

The overjoyed rector only paused for breath, and, drawing up 
a chair, he completed the circle round Mr. Maybanke. Blanche’s 
little hand stole into his, as she stood beside him. Here was a 
powerful friend, indeed—and one in whom she had every confidence 
—to the rescue, thought Banny, with rising hope. 

“ [ve only just heard it myself,” the rector began breathlessly, 
rubbing his hands softly together with an air of the most supreme 
content. ‘The young folks were very sly ; weren’t they, squire? 
Burroughs told me in the most extraordinary way imaginable. I 
have really thought lately that—ahem—head a /¢rife affected. 
What do you say, squire? He pulled such a long face over the 
matter, and seemed to think I shouldn’t approve of it! I wonder 
why? I don’t think he liked it much himself, either. I wonder 
why, again. And he said such curious things about your view of the 
matter, Mr. Maybanke senior, that I thought I’d just ride over and 
see if I couldn’t set that all right. I rather fancy that I can—to the 
satisfaction of all parties, as they say in the classics! I’m not fit to 
be seen, of course, riding away over here, post-haste, through the 
mud. But you'll excuse me, the motive being a good one.” All the 
same, Mr. Hopperton slily eyed his shining top-boots not without an 
ill-concealed pride. The top-boots had been the origin of a well- 
known bet in the hunting-field, where a neighbouring squire had 
accepted a challenge to follow Mr. Hopperton closely for miles 
across country with a view to splashing the spotless boots, the bet 
being that he would not succeed :—which, indeed, he had not done. 

There was a pause ; but at last Mr. Maybanke found his voice. 
“Listen! you shall listen!” he cried hoarsely ; “I tell you the will 
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shall be altered—burnt—burnt! I will not endow a parcel of 
beggars—ungrateful—deceitful—they shall see “ 

“Nothing of the kind, Maybanke,” interrupted Mr. Hopperton, 
dropping his bantering tone, and speaking now with the greatest 
gravity. ‘As we are talking of wills, perhaps I had better speak of 
mine, although that was far from being my intention till I heard of 
this affair, and your part in it, squire. But that bit of the business 
can wait till we are alone, sir, when you may not alter your will, but 
your mind! Now, as to Banny’s being a beggar—vwell, I don’t 
think she will be exactly that, some day! For I have left her 
£50,000 ; and that ought (with due care on her husband’s part, of 
course) to keep her from the workhouse. Don’t you think so, my 
dear girl?” he said, rising and drawing her towards him, while a 
wave of silent astonishment seemed to sweep over the faces before 
him. “Dear Banny, you will not wish your old friend gone the 
quicker, I know. I always meant to look after her, you see, because 
she’s all alone in the world, and because she’s such a dear, good 
child. And I meant to tell you, Philippa, when you thought that 
the child had had enough schooling. And then we should have 
made fresh plans for her. I knew that a little discipline would teach 
you self-reliance, and would be good for you, Banny ; but I never 
dreamt that this young rogue, Carey, thought differently! But I 
can’t say I can quarrel with him! No, no.” He took the little 
figure gently into his arms, and kissed her blonde curls. ‘You'll 
allow me to kiss her, Carey, eh?” he said, looking at the young man 
with tears in his eyes; “I love her very, very much. Ah, you 
foolish, happy young people! what an example you do set to us 
worldly, money-grubbing old folk! ... Yes, I shall give Banny a 
nice allowance now, to buy bonnets with. She mustn’t ruin her 
husband, must she ? particularly as he’s to be cut off with a shilling ; 
eh, Mr. Maybanke?” He turned to the squire : ‘‘ My money goes 
to Blanche when I am dead and gone; and I had rather Carey 
shared it than any man living. Now, are you going to burn that 
will, and disinherit your only son ?” 

“What !” cried Mr. Maybanke. He was not quite certain what 
had happened. He had been prepared to pour forth a great deal 
more, which it was evident now that he was not to be permitted to 
say. On the whole, considering the present state of affairs, he was 
rather thankful that he had not got to say it. But it was difficult to 
adjust oneself, all of a sudden, to such a new and extraordinary 
change of opinions ; and he had not forgotten that he had been 
grievously wronged by Carey. He must let them all feel that he 
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knew it, ere he could accept his altered part in the drama with any- 
thing like complaisance. 

“Why did you deceive me, sir?” he said, eyeing Carey 
sternly. 

“Tf you blame him, how will you not blame me!” Mrs. May- 
banke murmured, taking her husband’s hand in hers. ‘“‘ Dear 
Marchmont,” she said humbly, “I am also guilty—as guilty as they 
are. I knew it all along ; I helped them !” 

“You only knew it when it was all over, and nothing more to be 
done,” cried Carey, interrupting her eagerly ; “ and we only kept it 
from you, father, because you would have been so displeased ; you 
were so set on my marrying “ 

* An heiress,” said Mr. Hopperton, ‘‘ which I think you have. 
Come, Maybanke, my dear fellow, let’s forgive them—as it can’t be 
helped. I don’t deny they’ve taken the law—ahem—into their own 
hands in an unwarrantable fashion, for such young things ; but, 
upon the whole, I’m not sure that I shouldn’t have done the same 
myself, with the exception of keeping it from you, squire.” 

For although the rector was apparently thoroughly enjoying this 
family scene, he was all the time mentally preparing a lecture for 
each of the actors in turn, reserving, however, for Mr. Maybanke the 
lion’s share. 

** You’ve all been very wrong,” he said aloud: “ Carey for falling 
in love with Banny and wanting to marry her ; squire for not seeing 
Carey was in love with Banny, and not wanting him to marry her ; 
Banny for letting Carey fall in love with her, and for falling in love 
with him and wanting to marry him; Carey, again, for marrying 
Banny without telling his father, and without—ahem—asking me to 
perform the ceremony; Banny for allowing the same ; Mrs. May- 
banke for protecting the culprits, and not telling her husband (and 
me) what they had done; and last, but not least, Mr. Whymper 
Burroughs for making a mess of the whole revelation! You've all 
been wrong ; but for the present—ahem—till I have you each one 
alone in the confessional, I pronounce you fro fem. to be absolved. 
I should like to marry you two young people again myself in 
Lampton parish-church—if such can be done. We will see, at any 
rate. You, squire, shall give the heiress away ; and Banny shall 
have a nicer honeymoon than a visit to Sophia Slater’s.” 

“You will dine with us, of course, uncle,” Mrs. Maybanke said, 
putting her arm affectionately in his, and leading him aside. ‘“ How 
happy you have made me, dear uncle !” 

She was very happy now, but the rector noticed that the struggle 
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of the last months had aged her; had added a sadness to the sweet- 
ness of her smile ; and a line, which he did not remember to have 
remarked before, had crept across the smooth, placid brow. 

“ Dear Philippa,” he said, pressing her hand, “I have not the 
heart to upbraid you. But yet, I will say just this: I would have 
told him. Life is too short, separation too imminent, for the 
confidence between friends to be lost—even for an hour.” 

“ Dear uncle, I have suffered,” she answered. 

“Yes: and suffering teaches,” he said. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Vous n’avez a présent, ma chére fille, que deux choses a faire: servir Dieu et 
plaire 4 votre mari. 
Lettre de Madame de Maintenon. 


Every act rewards itself. . . . Cause and effect, means and ends, seed and 
fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect already blooms in the cause, the end 
pre-exists in the means, the fruit in the seed. 


EMERSON : Compensation. 

I BELIEVE that Mr. Maybanke had intended that his wedding 
gift to his son should be the Old Priory, with Askers Hill behind. 
But, somehow, Mr. Hopperton got scent of this ; and, being a shrewd 
man, with a large experience in the ways of farmers, he made a very 
good bargain with Mr. Wossett, who, “to oblige the Reverend” (and 
perhaps, too, because times were bad), was not loth to part with 
land which he had always looked upon.as something of an encum- 
brance. The rector gave the purchase-deeds to Blanche, and they 
were her first gift to the delighted squire. 

I am of opinion that Mrs. Platten, who lives in a little cottage 
near the Old Priory, is gradually amassing a tidy fortune out of the 
fees which she exacts from the numerous artists and archeologists 
who visit the ruin, and who generally take tea in her parlour after- 
wards. Mr. Platten, who, with the squire’s help, has produced quite 
a charming little pamphlet on the subject, has conceived a real 
affection for the old place; and it is rumoured in the servants’ hall 
that he would be willing to retire from service to the cottage alto- 
gether, could Mr. Maybanke be persuaded to allow him to convert 
it into an inn. But, as regards the old Priory, Mr. Maybanke is as 
romantic as could be wished; and Platten will have to wait for 
Carey’s reign to realise this wish of his heart. 
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Mr. Burroughs, shortly before leaving Lampton for a curacy in a 
distant county, united his fortunes with those of Miss Clementina 
Wispin. The lady had long worshipped at a distance, and was only 
too willing to be led to the altar. 

But their married life was not rendered the more happy by his 
subsequent discovery that Mr. William Wispin’s will had reference 
not to her, but to an aunt of hers who, most unfortunately, bore the 
same name. Miss Clementina Wispin, senior, is a rigid Noncon- 
formist, and she has full power to leave the fortune, which she has 
only quite lately inherited, to anyone she pleases. She refuses to be 
introduced to her niece’s husband; and she has marked her dis- 
pleasure at the marriage by discontinuing the allowance which her 
brother had always made to his niece. 

The Reverend Whymper Burroughs does not now feel quite so 
secure of a seat on the Episcopal Bench. 


(The End.) 
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“THE THIN RED LINE.” 


IRDAUSI’S Shéh-Namah, which contains many sad stories of 
the death of kings, relates that the Shah Dahak, the fifth of 
the Peshdadian dynasty, who reigned for 328 years some thirty-nine 
hundred years ago, was a monster of disease and cruelty ; and each 
day of his wretched life slaughtered two men in order to apply their 
warm brains to his suffering frame. This fate at length came to 
the turn of the two sons of a smith of Ispahan named Keabi or 
Kaoh, who thereupon dipped his apron in his children’s blood, 
made a standard of it, raised the people, and defeated Dahak. 
Thenceforth the smith’s apron, thus dyed, became the national flag 
of Persia. 

When this legend is probed and pushed home, it turns out that 
Dahak, or Zohak, was a demon—the very devil himself, in fact—in 
three-headed serpent form, who rebelled against the fabulously great 
Jemshid, overthrew him, sawed him in twain, and reigned in his 
stead not 328 but a thousand years. Jemshid or Yimshid, 
again, was a mytho-historical form of the resplendent Yima, who 
was at one period the first man, the first king, and the founder of 
civilisation ; he too reigning a thousand years. He was also the 
Noah of the Zend Avesta; like Solomon, he had a magic ring of 
gold ; he was the great shepherd, the good shepherd ; and not alone 
invented the solar year but New-year’s-day. In short, he was the 
good principle in all things. When Zohak, otherwise Azhi Dahaka, 
was overcome, he was only scotched, not killed ; and was chained to 
Mount Damavand, whence he will be let loose in the latter days, and 
will then at long last be finally polished off. He is, in fact, a fallen 
serpent-god, the forerunner of Ahriman, the Parsi form of the evil 
principle better known to ourselves as Satan. 

The only ingredients in this myth necessary for present purposes 
are the supreme unfallen serpent-god, to whom human victims are 
sacrificed, and the dipping of the war-standard in the blood of those 
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victims. These, which do not appear plainly and directly in the 
myth as remnants of religious practices, but only of the garbled 
traditions of those practices, take us back to a far dim past when 
human sacrifice was in full swing, when the unfallen serpent-god 
was also the god of battles, and when the surest flag of victory was 
a standard dipped in the sacred blood of that highest form of 
sacrifice, and raised above the warrior-host of the nation or the 
tribe. It is to be feared, too, that the surviving scrap of fact 
which assures us that the standard was of hide, does not conceal 
from us, but rather discloses to us, that the skin was actually flayed 
from such a victim ; as was still customary in Mexico at the Spaniards’ 
arrival. 

According to the Chow Zi, which contains the ceremonial of the 
Chow dynasty three thousand years ago, the chen, the second flag 
of the Chinese army, was even then of a seamless piece of silk dyed 
“ flesh-colour red” ; and it was self-coloured, without any design or 
ornament upon it. That “flesh-colour red” is weirdly significant in 
the light of the Persian legend ; the colour of the dye still probably 
conserving the then already archaic obscure and lurid origin. If 
inquiries be pushed a little further in China, we find the sacri- 
ficial blood—no longer human, but that of sheep—actually in 
use under the same Chow dynasty for martial purposes. When 
the Emperor went in person on the war-path, the flags, drums, 
bells, and other military equipments, were “made divine” by 
being smeared with the blood of victims specially sacrificed for the 
purpose. 

The first Persian national and war standard, then, was blood- 
coloured. We may figure to our- 
selves its irregular form, if the 
victim really were flayed as in 
Central America ; which form, in all 
likelihood, is recalled by the ragged 
ends of the certainly more regular 
standard of the Persian Mahometan 
hero Ali, which is here drawn after 
M. Adalbert de Beaumont, who took 
it from a Persian manuscript. The 
Mahrattas are said still to bear a 
similar flag, and Hindd devotional 
pictures give the following forms of 
flags (figs. 2 and 3) as carried before 


Agni, the principle of cosmic fire, and Saraswati, the female Brahma. 
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This sort of standard differed in form from those of the Roman legions, 





which were nearly square, and were put on “ full” to a cross-piece 
ofthe staff. One is here figured from Guhl and Koner’s work on the 
Ancient Life of Rome; and side 
by side is shown, from the same 
book, a somewhat similar standard 
to the Persian one, which was known 
to the Romans as a barbarian flag. 
It should not be forgotten, too, that 
during war-time a red standard 
floated over the Roman Capitol. 

I cannot find that the Chinese 
chen flag was cut at the edge, but 
some of their other flags were ; the 
Dragon standard having three thousand years ago nine tonguelets 
“cut out at its floating border,” the Bird standard seven, the Bear six, 
and the Tortoise and Serpent four. 





Fic. 4. 





Fic. 7. 











That the Eastern standard was the origin of the form at least of 
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the old French red oriflamme, there can be little doubt from the 
accompanying sketches of the oriflamme (figs. 6 and 7) ; the first from 
a window in Chartres Cathedral (1265), and the second from Wil- 
lemin, who took it from a French manuscript which has no date. The 
oriflamme, like the fleur-de-lis and a vast deal of other Oriental 
heraldry, was doubtless brought back from the 
Crusades by the French ; and in fact we may 
see the fleur-de-lis on the staff of the Persian 
standard (fig. 1). A long swallow-tailed 
pennon from the seal of Henry de Perci, 
first Earl of Northumberland (A.D. 1400), is 4 
here added for comparison, from Boutell’s © 
“English Heraldry.” Its crescent badge 
alone would clearly proclaim its crusading 
origin. 

So much as to the form; now as to the 
colour of the oriflamme. Littré defined it 
as a small silk standard, of which the colour was red, verging pro- 
bably on orange. Ducange said, under the low-Latin word auri- 
flamma, that it was the flag itself that was the oriflamme, and that it 
was a gonfanon with three tails of a vermeil colour, and was attached 
to a lance ; or, again, that it was a g/aive entirely gilt, to which was 
attached a vermeil banner. The word glaive here must refer simply 
to the blade of the lance ; the gilding probably to its pole also. In 
the fourteenth century, according to Guiart, it was of reddish, or 
rather reddening (roujoiant) silk stuff, quite uniform and self- 
coloured, and without the representation of anything else on its red 
ground (simple, sans pourtraiture d’autre afaire), like the Chinese 
chen above described. 

That vermeil was a red, and that that particular red was the 
Roman purple red, is pointed to by Sicille, the herald of Alphonsus 
the Wise of Arragon, in his r5th-century “Heraldry of Colours,” 
where he says the “red or vermeil colour” is of great estate and 
dignity, as the auriflame standard of red silk, miraculously sent from 
heaven to the Gaulish kings, well shows. Here we have again the 
“divine” or sacred character which was imparted to the Chinese 
war-flag by the sacrificial blood. 

As to the word itself, we find auriflamme, orie flambe (where orie 
is certainly goldez), oriflambe, oriflamble, oriflan, oriflande, oireflor, 
oriflour, and even a low-Latin oliflamma, which recalls the Eastern 
word olifant, the earliest form of elephant, which seems to have a 
like origin with the Hebrew aleph, an ox. The word oriflamme, as 
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the name of the plain red flag, is clearly and straightly golden-flame 
simply. The adjective golden arises equally clearly from the golden 
red of the vermeil colour of the flame itself ; the expression “ the red 
gold” is a common old English one, and the Laureate’s “ brow- 
bound with burning gold” will not soon leave the language. The 
explanation of golden in oriflamme from the gilding of the pole of the 
flag is an utterly inadmissible one. There is one other possible 
explanation, however. The flag of Ali, as above shown (fig. 1), has 
what M. de Beaumont, in his fascinating ‘“‘ Origine du Blazon,” calls 
golden “ flames” on the red ground, and he also says that the French 
flag (fig. 7) exhibits similar “ flames.” But the first seem to me to 
be tongues, and the second flowers (the fleur-de-lis?), which would 
account for the names oriflour, oireflor, just mentioned. In any 
case this will not apply to the self-coloured oriflamme flag, which all 
ought to be agreed was the original one. 

This being so, we have to explain the flame part of the word, 
which has been handily done by saying that the banner was cut at 
the end into flame-shaped strips. But this will not quite answer, 
either. The flame notion must have come from its flirting about in 
the wind like flames or tongues of fire. The Scandinavian word flag 
itself, to flutter in the wind, contains the same idea, and, in the sense 
of a standard or ensign, answers the same purpose in English as 
flamme does in orifamme. The Latin flamma, too, must have been 
flagma, from the Latin base fag, to burn, to blaze, blare, flare (all 
most likely cognate); which particular flag we still have in “ flagrant ” 
and “conflagration.” And thus too the famous fiery or flaming sword 
of the gate of Eden is not directly connected with fire and flame, but 
only metaphorically so, by the turning and wheeling of the blade, as 
the late Francois Lenormant showed. 

But then it may be said: If golden-flame be the name and the 
signification of oriflamme, how about your sacrificial-blood idea? 
The answer is easy, though it cannot be given in a sentence. In the 
first place, the golden-red, the orange-red, the “reddening,” the ver- 
meil, colour, is especially applicable to newly-shed arterial blood. In 
the Chanson de Roland (11th century) the knights make their swords 
vermeil with the warm blood of their enemies. In Jean Bodel’s 
Chanson des Saxons (12th century) a beauty’s perfumed mouth is 
more vermeil than blood is. A 12th-century Life of Thomas a 
Becket calls the martyr’s blood vermeil, and the same poem calls the 
deep flush of anger vermeil. In the 13th-century Zaz de /’Ombre the 
vermeil, that is the blood, rushes to the face, while the tears rise from 
the heart to theeyes. In classical Latin, rubor (redness) was especially 
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) the blush, that is the blood-flush, of the face or body; andthenceit came 
‘ to mean bashfulness, shame, and even dishonour. Vermeil seems to 
have been originally that red dye which is given by the cochineal 
worm (ver). The notes to the “ Debate between the Heralds of France 
jand England ” show that, the kermes dye being superseded, the red 
coats of our officers were dyed in modern times with cochineal, 
while the soldiers’ coats were dyed with lac. 
The statues of the great god Saturn, who inherited from a 

/ greater, Kronos, the right to human sacrifices, are represented by 
Tertullian in his discourse on Mantles (cap. 4) as draped in red: 


. “‘ Galatici ruboris superjectio Saturnam commendat.” The sacerdotal 
vestments still worn on a martyr’s feast have a similar sanguinary 
origin. 


Then again, I have gone very far back indeed for the sacrificial- 
blood idea, and if we go back equally far for the flame conception, 
we shall find that the Scandinavian Lodur, the god of red fire, gave 

, red blood and vital heat ; which points, in fact, to blood and vital 
heat being one and the same, as they actually are in Chinese and 
Japanese cosmo-philosophy, where the element fire answers to the 
bodily organ Heart, the colour Red, the planet Mars, and the good 
quality of Ceremoniousness or Ritualism ; the last of which is strange 
enough, in view of what we shall presently see as to Rubric. The 
Japanese consider—they go so fast that we ought perhaps now to 
say they considered—blood and fire to be the same thing; as they 
practically were in the French poetical imagery of the later Middle 
Ages, which has just been quoted. In Baron’s old “Art Heraldique,” 
the colour gu/es is compared both to the flames of fire and the mixed 
humour of the blood. It is also, he says, the symbol of the day of 
judgment ; and he goes on pleasantly to liken it to the wrath of God, 
which will then plunge the wicked in eternal flames. 

Among the Arabs, and all over Asia, the manes, tails, and bellies 
of war-chargers were in very ancient times dyed with henna to re- 
present blood. The warrior even dipped his sword-hand in the dye 
in order to look more terrible. It is said that when the Chinese 
brigand chief Fants’urg was ravaging the north-west provinces, about 
the thirtieth year of our era, he and his army dyed their eyebrows 
blood-colour to inspir: a greater fright. It was war-paint, in fact— 
the very grimmest of war-paint—and is to be seen on the horses in 
the coloured miniatures of ancient Persian manuscripts. The custom 
survives to this day in the East, without its meaning ; Sir H. Layard 
describing the big white asses of Baghdad, whose tails and ears are 
dyed bright red with henna, while their bodies are splotched all over 
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with the same colour, like a heraldic talbot ; and Miss Gordon 
Cumming, in her pleasant and valuable volumes on the Himalayas, 
says that at Lord Mayo’s Durbar at Umballa, in March 1869, some 
of the horses of the sixteen rajahs there present were parcel-dyed in 
pink, and others russet with henna. 

I think that in this supreme sacrifical archaic origin for the colour 
of the war-standard, the war horse, and warlike equipment, we may 
safely discern the possible and closely probable origin of a red-coated 
soldiery. Not alone so: it also easily—and perhaps previously— 
gives us the origin of the imperial and royal colours of red (which 
thus became the livery of a royal army) and of purple, which, as 
everyone knows, came, because of its high status, to apply not only 
to the imperial colour but—just like the words go/d and zewe/—to any 
object of exceeding preciousness. 

What we now call the purple colour would have been that of the 
blood-stained banner as it dried ; for the purpureus of the Latin 
poets embraced red, reddish, blackish, and brown, as well as violet 
and purple. The name of the stone or marble, porphyry, which has 
an identical Greek origin with the word purple, gives us a permanent, 
independent, and trustworthy record of at least one of its earliest 
shades of colour and meaning. The Greek etymology given by 
Professor Skeat—porphuro (zopdvpw) to grow dark—exactly suits the 
present theory of a darkening blood-siain, and seems to jump some 
way with the voujoiant, reddening, which we have had above. 

There seem to have been some thirteen tints of the Roman pur- 
ple dye. The amethyst violet purple was much prized, and seems to 
have descended to the Roman prelates; but the colour of newly- 
shed blood was thrice as dear, and is said to have been got by a 
double-dyeing with two different shells, the murex and the purpura, in 
the factories of Tyre and Laconia. That was the purple that Milton, 
following Lucian’s “ Dea Syria,” viii., meant in “ Paradise Lost” 
(i. 450) when he wrote: 

Smooth Adonis from his native rock 


Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 


That was the purple that Virgil called the red of Tyre, rubor 
Tyrii, and it was the (ruber) colour of the ink with which the 
titles of the imperial Roman laws were written; and thence 
were those titles called rubrics, from which sense that last 
word has descended to its existing ecclesiastical meaning, giving us 
our red-letter days on the way. Of course it will not be forgotten 
that the Roman Emperor was also high priest, pontifex maximus, as 
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well as chief sacrificer. It is an interesting confirmation of the 
world-wideness of these ideas to find that in Japan in former times 
(as Mr. Masujima shows in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
there, xvii., 106) the red colour was reserved for the stamping of im- 
perial documents ; and that the custom originated in the blood 
stamps of more ancient times still, when the tip of the finger was 
pricked in order to put an inviolable blood-mark to an oath of fealty 
or a treaty of peace. The red impression of the whole palm of the 
Mikado Goshirakawa, 7co years ago, is still extant, and may be 
viewed by the curious in the Transactions just quoted. 

That blood-red purple it is that doubtless has come down to our 
days in cardinal’s red ; in the red robes and gowns of peers and 
judges and dons ; and in all other red robes and royal liveries, in- 
cluding the “ pink” of the hunting field—for royal the chase once 
was—and even the mantle of a provincial town councillor, upon whose 
humdrum shoulders it has fallen all the way from Great Czesar’s, 
dead and turned to clay ; for he indeed was the first Roman of them 
all that wore a toga all of purple. Previously the white toga pretexta 
of cavaliers, senators, magistrates, and children born free—born in 
the purple-- had been only bordered with it. Augustus, a little later, 
granted the privilege of the self-coloured toga to senators who had 
been officers of State ; but no sumptuary law was powerful enough 
to put down the general fashion, which then began to rage, of wear- 
ing robes wholly of purple ; a mania which was not confined to the 
Roman male sex, and which still breaks out from time to time even 
in our Own streets in an epidemic of flaring red cloaks and petticoats, 
which represent one phase of that multiform disease known to the 
irreverent as well as to the faculty as the “scarlet fever.” 

And so it is, as it seems to me, that the eye of imagination may 
track “ the thin red line,” which has so well lit up the foreground of 
many a battlefield, as it winds away, far away, through the middle 
distance of history, right up into the uttermost background of pre- 


historic tradition and myth. 
JOHN O'NEILL. 
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“ T AM neither of a melancholy nor a cynical disposition,” writes 

Lord Chesterfield in one of those eminently complacent and 
secular “ Letters to his Son,” “and as apt to be pleased as anybody ; 
but I am sure that, since I have had the full use of my reason, 
nobody has ever heard me laugh.” The loss to those who 
affected his lordship’s company was perhaps, after all, not intolerable ; 
for, in spite of his disclaimer, we cannot think of him as one whose 
risibility would have been likely to vent itself in a specially geniai or 
hearty fashion. At best he would have simpered gracefully, always 
careful as he was, like Aristotle’s Gentleman and many another 
Pharisee, to show himself, outwardly at least, superior to the weak- 
nesses of common men. But the sentence quoted above may well 
serve as the text of some few further sentences on the subject of 
that almost universal, and wholly mysterious, expression of feeling 
which we are accustomed to designate as laughter. If, as the poet 
insists, “the proper study of mankind is Man,” we are bound to 
consider him in all his aspects, some of them, it is true, being 
sufficiently humiliating. And of his minor peculiarities none are 
more curious than his method of indicating mirth. In former days, 
when Oxford logic was synonymous with “‘ Aldrich,” he was distin- 
guished as difes implumis, and, if a more minute specification became 
necessary, he was held to be classified beyond all possibility of con- 
fusion when duly labelled “ animal risibile.” 

Albeit, and naturally enough, its moral and social anatomy must 
command more readily the interest of the lay mind, the physiologist’s 
view of laughter, as dealing with the efficient cause of the thing, 
should certainly be stated at the outset. According to him, then, it 
“consists essentially in an inspiration succeeded, not by one, but by 
a whole series, often long continued, of short spasmodic expirations, 
the glottis being freely open during the whole time, and the vocal 
chords being thrown into characteristic vibrations ” (Prof. M. Foster’s 
“Physiology,” p. 310). To laugh till we cry isto some of us a not 
unknown experience. The phenomenon becomes somewhat less 
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extraordinary when we are reminded that “in crying the respiratory 
movements are modified in the same way as in laughing ; the rhythm 
and the accompanying facial expression are, however, different.” The 
encyclopedic Aristotle long ago fixed upon the midriff as the most 
facetious part of the human frame. ‘When warmed,” he says, “it 
quickly makes itself felt, as we see in laughter, for those who are 
tickled laugh quickly because the movement very soon reaches this 
place.” His argument is a little difficult to follow, and would 
scarcely pass muster in these omniscient days. He concludes that 
man is the only ticklish animal because of the fineness of his skin, 
and because he is the only animal that laughs; and “tickling is 
laughter from a motion of this kind of the parts about the armpit ”— 
a process of reasoning which looks, if one dared to hint such a thing, 
uncommonly like arguing in a circle. Even his loyal editor, G. H. 
Lewes, can make nothing of this. The elder Pliny, writing nearly 
four hundred years after the Stagirite, merely reproduces the theory 
of the latter, describing the midriff as precpua hilaritatis sedes. He 
adds, however, in proof of the accuracy of the description, that, in 
battles and gladiatorial shows, combatants, pierced through the 
diaphragm, have been known to die laughing. Not a very happy 
illustration, this, of the commonly received definition, “to make the 
noise denoting mirth.” But Pliny is nothing without his long bow, 
and, after all, it is generally admitted that laughter, of a kind, may 
issue from either side of the mouth. 

In one of the earliest numbers of A/acmillan’s Magazine (that 
for March 1860), Mr. Herbert Spencer brought forward an explana- 
tion based upon the physiological distribution of nervous power. 
Briefly, his contention is this. Both mind and body are capable of 
being worked up into a high state of tension ; the nerve-power thus 
accumulated must needs escape, either suddenly or gradually, and in 
one set of circumstances it'takes the direction of laughter. Soon, 
however, he fell foul of Professor Bain, who, while admitting the 
truth of his general principle, was grieved to mark what he con- 
sidered to be a certain Spencerian levity. Whatever minor causes 
may conduce to the ludicrous, the essential moral circumstance 
which underlies it is degradation. Such is the theory of Professor 
Bain. It cannot be called original, for Hobbes, the philosopher, 
said the same thing years ago and much more forcibly. Laughter 
with him is “a glory arising from a sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the infirmity of others, 
or with our own formerly.” And even Hobbes was anticipated by 
Quintilian, who first made the discovery that laughter “is never 
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honourable to the subject of it,” and that, whereas resemblances 
give great scope for jests, it is almost invariably a resemblance to 
something “ meaner, or of less consideration than ourselves.” Now, 
Professor Bain is content to draw the line at degradation, but upon 
that he insists rigidly. To quote his own words: “The occasion of 
the ludicrous is the degradation of some person or interest, posses- 
sing dignity, in circumstances that excite no other strong emotion ; 
amid the various themes of laughter this pervading fact is more or 
less recognised.” Mr. Spencer, innocently enough, submits that 
there are many instances of hilarity in which no one’s dignity is 
implicated, ‘as when we laugh at a good pun.” A most unfortunate 
suggestion. He is immediately called to order by the shocked 
Caledonian, who adds severely, “I very much wish he had produced 
such a pun, as I have never yet met with one of the sort.” What 
must he think of Bishop Wilberforce’s “ Tate and Brady ” definition 
of a “drysalter,” or Sydney Smith’s proposal that the Dean and 
Canons of St. Paul’s should “lay their heads together” to make the 
projected wood-pavement round the Cathedral? On the other 
hand, he would probably not go quite so far as Addison, who, in 
this matter a thorough-paced Hobbist, speaks of ‘‘ that secret elation 
and pride of heart, which is generally called laughter.” The Spec- 
tator proceeds to note that when a man makes us laugh it is by 
betraying some oddness or infirmity in his own character, or in the 
representation which he makes of others ; and when we laugh at a 
brute, or even at an inanimate thing, it is at some action or incident 
that bears a remote analogy to any blunder or absurdity in reasonable 
creatures (Spectator, No. 47). All which tends to show that human 
nature is not an essentially generous product, whatever poets may 
sing of the milk of its kindness, and that De la Rochefoucauld hit 
one of our idiosyncrasies very neatly when he included in his 
“* Maximes ” the pregnant thought, “ Dans l’adversité de nos meilleurs 
amis nous trouvons toujours quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas.” 

Whether, then, we are induced to laugh by a secret comparison 
which we make between ourselves and the persons we laugh at, or 
by a sense of incongruity—puns excluded—or by an overflow of 
nervous force, with or without our neighbour’s degradation, we must 
leave the philosophers to decide. And whereas philosophers never 
agree, any more than doctors or plumbers, the conjecture may be 
confidently hazarded that the question will remain perennially open. 
It may be predicted with at least equal confidence that the habit 
will never die out. 

Chesterfield’s condemnation of it has been already mentioned, 
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but others, more eminent than he, have taken the same view. The 
Bible, for instance, contains no cheerful exhortation to laughter. 
For the most part, indeed, it is referred to in the metaphorical sense 
of “ scorning,” as when it is written of Leviathan that “he laugheth 
at the shaking of a spear.” But there are passages also where the 
ordinary meaning is evidently intended, and in almost every one of 
these it is eyed askance. Solomon is the great authority on the 
subject ; let him speak for himself: “I said of laughter, It is mad ; 
and of mirth, what doeth it?” “Even in laughter the heart is 
sorrowful ; and the end of that mirth is heaviness.” Again, “A fool 
lifteth up his voice with laughter ; but a wise man doth scarce smile 
a little.” Not very encouraging, truly, to those of hilarious proclivi- 
ties. It may be legitimate enough to compare the giggle of a fool to 
“the crackling of thorns under a pot,” but it seems hard that there 
should be no word of approval for the milder merriment of the few 
who may be supposed not to belong to fooldom. Yes, by the way, 
there is one, and only one: “A time to laugh” ; but we may search 
the Scriptures from Genesis to the Apocalypse without detecting any 
intimation as to when that time occurs. Probably Solomon meant the 
brief period of childhood, when ignorance is bliss, and we are merry 
without knowing, or caring to know, why. He could not consistently 
recommend any such frivolity to those of a larger growth, after 
having so bitterly commented on the practice in previous chapters. 
It must have been constant study of the preacher’s gloomy utterances 
which made laughter so unpopular among the monks of the desert 
and some of the early Fathers. St. Basil, for instance, will have 
nothing to do with it. No person, he says, of well-ordered mind 
can ever bring himself to indulge in a good laugh, or, in the quaint 
patristic language, “in immanes cachinnos prorumpere et corpore 
sussultare.” A little further on, thinking perhaps that he has not 
spoken with decision enough, he takes occasion to improve the text, 
“Woe unto you that laugh now!” It is perfectly plain, he adds, 
that there is no room whatever for laughter in the life of the faithful 
(xullum omnino locum dari fideli, in quo ridere debeat). Plato, a good 
many centuries earlier, in constructing his ideal State, expressly 
warned his readers that laughter-loving persons were ineligible as 
guardians. He even forbade that worthy men should be represented, 
on the stage or elsewhere, as overcome by their sense of the 
ridiculous. He does not condemn laughter in itself, however ; this 
was reserved for other and less genial systems of philosophy. 

Such a system was that of the Elders of the Kirk-Session in 
Scotland during the seventeenth century. Mr. Buckle, in his 
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“‘ History of Civilisation,” has cited many passages from the records of 
this unique body in proof of the tyrannical sway which they exercised 
over their congregations. ‘They claimed to regulate not only the 
religious concerns, but also the emotions of their patient flocks, and 
their main object seems to have been to stamp out all appreciation 
of the ludicrous in the land. So successful were they that to this 
day the national character bears traces of their tyranny. Fun, as we 
understand that most comprehensive monosyllable, was never per- 
mitted to cross the border. A sour endurance of life, with a total 
abstinence from even the most innocent diversions, was held up, and 
enforced, as the only means of escaping eternal damnation. Cheer- 
fulness in any shape was to be carefully avoided, and laughter was 
anathema. We ought to choose the companionship of “grave and 
sorrowful men, who were not likely to indulge in so foolish a pastime.” 
Smiling, provided it stopped short of laughter, was allowed in special 
cases and under severe restrictions. It was, of course, a sin to smile 
on Sunday, and it was observed that even on week-days the elect 
preferred to evince their religious fervour through the medium of 
sighs, tears, and groans. It was pointed out that the Saviour of 
Mankind, so far as we learn from our records, never laughed, never 
smiled—but He wept (this argument is employed by St. Basil also) ; 
therefore, as the Scotch divines taught, we ought to imitate His 
example by abstaining from all mirth. The lesson was impressed 
upon Royalty itself, for in 1650, when Charles II. was in Scotland, 
the clergy, as Clarendon tells us, “ reprehended him very sharply 
if he smiled on Sundays.” What wonder, after a century of such 
discipline, that the nation should still lack a perfect sense of 
pleasantry in all degrees and varieties? It could scarcely have fared 
more meagrely had it sat at the feet of that “conventual in the 
Church of Rome,” who is recorded to have laid it down as a point 
of doctrine that laughter was the effect of Original Sin, and that Adam 
could not laugh before the Fall. 

By a strange irony of fate, the most graphic description of explo- 
sive merriment that our language can show was penned by a Scotch- 
man. It is anent Teufelsdrockh, and runs thus : “Gradually a light 
kindled in our professor’s eyes and face, a beaming, mantling, love- 
liest light ; through those murky features a radiant ever-young Apollo 
looked ; and he burst forth like the neighing of all Tattersall’s— 
tears streaming down his cheeks, pipe held aloft, foot clutched into 
the air—loud, long-continuing, uncontrollable ; a laugh not of the 
face and diaphragm only, but of the whole man from head to heel.” 
And on this Carlyle proceeds to moralise. ‘How much,” he cries, 
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“lies in Laughter ; the cipher-key, wherewith we decipher the whole 
man!” He will have none of the “everlasting barren simper” of 
some men, the “ cold glitter” which lies in the smile of others ; he is 
very severe on those who “ only sniff and snigger and titter from the 
throat outwards, or at best produce some whiffling husky cachinnation, 
as if they were laughing through wool.” Of none such, he declares, 
is any good to be predicted. Nay more, and worse: “‘ The man who 
cannot laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 
but his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem.” A little 
sweeping this; a man may be, within limits, fader fortune sua, but 
can hardly be held responsible for his inability to be merry after the 
Carlylese fashion. Even Teufelsdréckh himself is not known to 
have laughed more‘than once. It is a faculty depending upon 
purely physical causes; it may be inherited, but it can never be 
acquired. Let us grant all the advantages of a well-developed laugh, 
the good humour which it usually indicates, the good-fellowship 
which it commonly promotes : the fact remains that the performance 
is due, not by any means to the estimable character of the performer, 
but to a special nerve-organism, with which he came provided into 
the world. No thanks to him that he cackles so uproariously; he 
cannot help himself ; he was born to cackle, and he merely fulfils 
his destiny, like the veriest simperer of us all. Biographers, as a 
rule, do not deal with this feature of their victims, but it would 
probably be found that the really great ones of the earth are very 
seldom the exponents of Tattersallian laughter. It is an excellent 
thing, no doubt, when men are by nature so constituted as to be 
able to “laugh themselves into stitches,” for, as the adage hath it, 
il riso fa buon sangue ; but it is as absurd to appraise their moral 
character by this standard as it would be to denounce them for not 
being all six feet high, with the muscles of Milo and the figure of 
the Vatican Apollo. 

We shall not easily name a second human attribute which 
admits of greater variety than this that we are now passing in review. 
If, as is sometimes said, speech was given to man that he might 
the more effectually conceal his thoughts, laughter assuredly in many 
cases may with equal truth be regarded as no criterion of mirth. If 
we can on occasion shed tears like “ the mournful crocodile,” we can 
also produce a laugh which is no more indicative of gaiety than the 
hyena’s. For example, we are capable of the variety commonly 
called sardonic. Etymologists have not yet determined the origin 
of the term, but there is no doubt as to its significance. Whether 
we derive it from the bitter Sardinian herb, or write the word 
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“ sardanic,” with a Greek etymology, in obedience to Liddell and 
Scott, matters little; we know well enough what we mean by it. Those 
who chance to possess a certain curious volume, “ Natalis Comitis 
Mythologiz Libri X., Venetiis, MDLXXXI,” may amuse themselves 
by reading at p. 44 a third explanation, which may be epitomised as 
follows. It was the custom in Sardinia for old men on their reaching 
the age of seventy years to be scourged by their sons, who laughed all 
the while, and then threw their sires down from a rock ; uade ductum 
est, he concludes, proverbium risus Sardonici. An agreeable country 
for those verging on septuagenarianism! Then there is the laugh 
expressive of withering scorn, as when, perchance, his legal fare is 
tendered to the London Automedon, and no Deus ex machiné in 
the shape of that friendly judge of appeal, the constable, is within 
reasonable hail. The nervous laugh, again; for though all laughter 
be nervous, there is one phase which specially demands the charac- 
teristic epithet. Sometimes it is confined within the bounds of the 
modest, but exasperating, snigger ; and then we are tempted to mutter 
the stern sentiment attributed to “Mr. F.’s aunt.” But from time 
to time we fall in with a subject who is apt to explode in untimely 
hilarity, while in his heart of hearts he is conscious of no vestige of 
the ludicrous. It will assert itself at most unfortunate junctures, as 
in church, in court, and at other like seasons, when decency requires 
absolute gravity. Once started, it is a serious matter; the most 
trivial remarks or incidents seem to increase its vehemence, and we 
witness the melancholy spectacle of a fellow-creature indulging; to 
all appearance, in unquenchable mirth, or at least in the outward and 
visible sign thereof, when the situation is one, it may be, of the 
utmost solemnity, and he himself is only too painfully aware of the 
fact. It is an infirmity which merits our deepest sympathy, being 
only one remove from the hysterical seizures which constitute a 
recognised disease, and bring much grist to the Hippocratic mills. 
Schoolboys are notably predisposed to a mild form of this malady, 
but they usually grow out of it, and it is only when it is prolonged 
into mature life that we feel called upon to lament its distressing 
unseasonableness and commiserate the unwilling buffoon. 

Good old Burton, writing from his “chamber in Christ Church,” 
tells us how Democritus of Abdera, “a little wearish old man, very 
melancholy by nature,” used to walk down to the haven, and “laugh 
heartily at such variety of ridiculous objects which there he saw.” 
Burton himself composed his immortal ‘* Anatomy ” with the view of 
relieving his own melancholy. It had precisely the opposite effect, 
however, and nothing, says his biographer, served to exhilarate him 
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save periodical visits to Folly Bridge, to hear “the ribaldry of the 
bargemen, which rarely failed to throw him into a violent fit of 
laughter.” But it was not the laughter born of amusement. What 
though he wrote a whole book, full of the quaintest conceits of his 
own fancy, and elaborately studded with the dicta of earlier writers, 
to show men what caused their despondency and how it might be 
cured, he could not, poor soul, shake off the incubus which brooded 
like a fiendish nightmare over the life of himself. Both Democritus, and 
Democritus junior, as he appears on the title-page, laughed, when they 
did laugh, with sore hearts. They were too much in earnest to 
dismiss the follies of the world in a single sentence like John Gay’s 
“ Life is a Jest,” and they seemed to laugh, while in good truth they 
wept, over the omnia vanitas of human existence. A sorry mirth 
this, such as Jonah may have extracted from the sins of Nineveh, or 
Savonarola from the worldliness of the Florentines, with this differ- 
ence, however, that it was not so much the wickedness, as the 
incurable folly, of humanity that they deplored. 

There is no laughter so musical, none so innocent, none so 
evidently spontaneous as that of little children. The grimmest 
misanthrope must admit its charm. As we grow older, though we 
be still of hilarious tendencies, there is no longer any music, or only 
of the tongs and tin-kettle kind, in our cachinnations. Some of us, 
and they, perhaps, not the least genial, having realised how literally 
true is Schiller’s Zrust ist das Leben, find a difficulty in getting out 
any vocal hilarity at all. We may be laughing inwardly, but the 
sound we are capable of emitting is the mere ghost of what we 
could compass in earlier years. Others, again, carry their risibility 
with them into extreme old age. Tottering on the verge of their 
final exit they yet laugh with the loudest. It is partly hereditary, 
this patriarchal guffaw ; for a laugh is sometimes handed down from 
father to son, like a nose or a sneeze. Carlyle mentions that he 
himself enjoyed an inheritance of this nature, and this no doubt 
accounts in great measure for his intolerance of those to whom an 
audible expression of mirth has been denied. Had he been one 
whose utterances, cachinnatory and other, were not habitually made 
with all pedals down and all stops out, we should belike have heard 
nothing of the moral depravity and hopeless prospects of the man 
who cannot laugh. And the laughter of maturity, is it, after all, so 
very lovable and grateful to the ear? Mark, attentively, the notes 
of merriment as they issue from a middle-aged larynx. Is it pos- 
sible that this succession of short barks, this alternation of gasps and 
wheezings, really connotes an irrepressible gaiety within? Are these 
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horrible distortions of a responsible householder’s features, in sober 
truth, a sure sign that he is vastly amused? If so it be, then they, 
the fountain of whose mirth is hermetically sealed, are not wholly 
without consolation. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that, for getting on in the 
world, a cheery laugh is a valuable ally. We are apt to think well 
of, and to befriend, if necessary, the man who never fails to see the 
point of our witticisms, and gives loud and hearty evidence of his 
appreciation. A grave man is a bore; to be taciturn and uniformly 
serious, one should have no need of the world’s good opinion or 
assistance. To sit in a gay company a dumb dog, unable to say good 
things oneself or to cackle, melodiously or otherwise, at the good . 
things of one’s neighbours, is considered a crime, which no moral 
or intellectual virtues can expiate. Take Richard Jefferies, for 
instance—a man full of high and noble thoughts, and who had 
proved himself abundantly capable of committing them to paper, 
and yet with scarcely a friend in the Jand. He could not consort 
sympathetically with his kind; he could not regard life in the 
frivolous light which gains for us the esteem and sometimes the 
substantial support of our fellow-men. He had no small talk, no 
reserve of that inanity which enables, as a rule, even the gravest to 
unbend on occasion. In one word, he could not /augh. As his 
eulogist pertinently adds, “men who live alone, who walk about 
alone, who commune with Nature all day long, do not laugh, and do 
not make others laugh.” Hence the best hedge-row philosopher who 
has ever adorned our language was neither popular as a man, nor, from 
the commercial point of view, successful. What success he did achieve 
lies in the legacy of pure and beautiful pages which he bequeathed 
to, as we may weil hope, many generations of his countrymen. 

Dean Swift was quite alive to the importance of seasonable 
hilarity. In his “ Introduction to Polite Conversation” he has the 
following passage, evidently penned in all seriousness. ‘“ There is,” 
he says, ‘a natural, involuntary, distortion of the muscles, which is the 
anatomical cause of laughter; but there is another cause of laughter 
which decency requires, and is the undoubted mark of a good taste, 
as well.as of a polite, obliging behaviour; neither is this to be 
acquired without much observation, long practice, and sound judg- 
ment ; I did therefore once intend, for the ease of the learner, to set 
down in all parts of the following dialogues certain marks, asterisks, 
or nota benes (in English, mark wells) after most questions, and every 
reply or answer ; directing exactly the moment when one, two, or 
all the company are to laugh.” Finding this too long a process, he 
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is compelled, though very reluctantly, to leave the matter, momentous 
as it is, to the discretion of his readers. It is a curious example of 
divergent opinion that Swift and Chesterfield, contemporaries, men 
of the world, and on many social points in harmony, should have 
placed on record precepts so diametrically opposed with regard to 
this particular practice. While one would without compunction 
have aped the Spartans in the days of Lycurgus and have sacrificed 
joyously in a Temple of Laughter, the other deliberately recommends 
his son, if he would make his way in “society,” to keep his counte- 
nance on all occasions. The silent evidence of a smile might, 
perhaps, be permitted to betray his appreciation of the ludicrous ; 
but to see and hear him laugh @ gorge déployée would have broken 
his father’s heart, if, indeed, that were not too vulgar a climax. The 
Dean, no doubt, has the best of it. Well-pitched and well-placed 
mirth is essential in all who would be sociable. He who ranges 
apart and shuns, or, at least, can conveniently dispense with, the 
company of his brother-pilgrims, must be, to use the old Greek 
saying, 7 cds 7 Onpiov, either a god or a gorilla. Happiest and most 
welcome is he who can be grave or gay, as the situation requires. 
Such was the felicitously blended temper of Yorick, who “ had an 
invincible ‘dislike and opposition in his nature to gravity—not to 
gravity as such—for, where gravity was wanted, he would be the 
most grave or serious of mortal men for days and weeks together ; 
but he was an enemy to the affectation of it.” His ancestor, it may 
be supposed, whose ‘“ flashes of merriment were wont to set the table 
on a roar,” had but little leaven of seriousness in his character. But 
even the elder Yorick must have been free from that miserable 
simulacrum of a laugh which in modern society has become almost a 
new part of speech. Laughter, as we have seen, is a many-sided 
emotion. Besides its legitimate object it may serve to express scorn 
and sundry other human passions. But this hollow simper, so 
obviously insincere and forced, which greets all remarks and all 
events alike, this anserine comment on matters of every shade of 
solemnity from the latest scandal to the most deplorable wreck or 
collision, this universal prostitution of risibility—let all who would be 
honest remain grave as Rhadamanthus and stolid as Boeotians rather 
than imitate such fatuous hypocrisy. 

Froissart’s oft-quoted maxim that “the English take their pleasure 
sadly,” if well-founded in his day, is certainly not true now. If we 
cannot rival the levity of some continental nations, we can at any 
rate produce plenty of noise and plenty of laughter, as any one may 
prove for himself by observing the manceuvres of the plebs on a 
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Bank Holiday. And even in bygone centuries, as Burton notes, the 
joyful character of English entertainments was notorious, according 
to the witness of Paulus Jovius and Volateran. It is worth marking, 
too, that not a few Englishmen are remembered by their laugh alone. 
Most of us have had a friend or relative, whose other features have 
long since become hazy, but whose laugh still rings in our ears. It 
may have been the boisterously explosive variety, or the subdued 
chuckle, or even the “ unintelligible whinner,” which so annoyed the 
Chelsea Sage ; whatever its nature, we shall never forget it. Like 
the grin of the Cheshire cat, it remains when all else of our friend 
has vanished into thin air. Novelists, Dickens especially, have 
turned this characteristic to good account. What is it that asserts 
itself most prominently in our recollection of Tony Weller, Boythorne, 
and the Major? 

That laughter aids digestion and is a very good counterpoise to 
the spleen is no new discovery. Seneca himself, no advocate, one 
would suppose, of mere giggling, exhorts his disciples to cultivate it ; 
and the last farewell of Teiresias to Menippus consisted of the brief 
injunction, ‘‘ Be merry.” We cannot expect to rival the irrepressible 
cheerfulness of Zoroaster, the only man, says Pliny gravely, who ever 
laughed on the day of his birth. But it must go hard indeed with us 
if we cannot improve upon the glum régime of Crassus, the triumvir’s 
grandfather, who is recorded to have never laughed at all, and was 
called, in consequence, Agelastus. Agelasto, it may be noticed, is 
to this day a family name in Greece, and must have a curious history, 
if one could but get at it. Rather than live in a state of chronic 
gravity let us go in search of that precious vegetable, Gelotophyllis, 
which grows among the Bactrians and round about the Borysthenes, 
and, as its name denotes, is so provocative of laughter, when 
judiciously compounded with myrrh and wine, that the difficulty is 
to compose oneself again, unless by swallowing another prescription, 
viz., “ pine-kernels pounded up in palm-wine, together with pepper 
and honey ”—an antidote not easy to procure at a moment’s notice. 
Dr. Diet and Dr. Quiet are most valuable practitioners, but Dr. 
Merryman is more successful than either. Among them they cure 
all diseases, but Merryman has the highest average, for mirth 
“purgeth the blood, confirms health, causeth a fresh, pleasing and 
fine colour, prorogues life, whets the wit, makes the body young, 
lively, and fit for any manner of employment.” 

A faculty so widely distributed, and generally regarded, save when 
in excess, with so much favour, might reasonably be supposed to lend 
itself with grace and facility for the purpose of metaphor. Accordingly 
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we find it adopted in this sense by most languages, living and dead. 

David, for instance, writes of valleys, which “shall stand so thick 

with corn that they shall laugh and sing,” for this is probably a 

literal translation of the Hebrew. So, too, Virgil, in the Georgics, 

speaks of blithe or smiling crops, /e/as segetes, just as freely as our 

own modern poets. And, most happy and beautiful of all, there is 

the well-known passage in the A’schylean Chorus, which no scholar 
has as yet perfectly rendered, but which in our tongue is represented 

with more or less fidelity by “the many-twinkling smile of Ocean.” 

We have only to look at the sea on a calm, sunny day to appreciate 

fully the beauty and felicity of the Greek expression ; but it is 

another matter altogether to be correspondingly felicitous in Anglo- 

Saxon. “Women,” says George Herbert, “laugh when they can 

and weep when they will”; but nevertheless it is to that amiable 

sex that we owe the phrase, “a laughing eye,” the “ Puritan maiden 

Priscilla,” among others, having been notable in this respect. Of 
much the same order, we may conjecture, were the /adri occhi of that 

sad flirt Fiammetta, who made such havoc of the heart of Boccaccio. 

Other metaphorical phrases in common use are “ horse-laugh,” 

indicating an uncouth explosion of merriment ; to laugh “in one’s 

sleeve,” analogous, perhaps, to the north-country “smudge of 
laughter” ; and a few nicknames of birds, suggested either by their 

appearance or the resemblance of their cry to the sound of human 

mirth: such are the yaffingale (the green woodpecker), the laughing 

goose (the “white-fronted” variety of ornithology), and the Australian 

“ laughing jackass.” Laughing-gas, on the other hand, is to be taken 

in a more literal sense. 

It would be ungracious to close this brief summary of the history 
of Laughter without referring to its first cousin, the Smile. Our 
language, to begin with, stands almost alone among the more familiar 
European idioms in being blessed with a special word to express it at 
all. The Romance languages, of course, all follow the Latin. Thus 
in Italian we have sorriso, as also in Portuguese, in Spanish sonvisa, in 
French sourire. The Germans form a diminutive /acheln from dachen. 
The Dutch have a rather curious word for it, viz., grim/ach, the latter 
half of which is intelligible enough ; can the first syllable be connected 
with cur own grimace? The Smile is distinguished from the Laugh 
by its absolute silence, as are its varieties the Smirk and the Grin. 
But it is even more expressive than the Laugh. By the Smile we 
can not only indicate appreciation of fun, but the severest sarcasm, 
pity (contemptuous or genuine), doubt, and mere contentment. The 


smile of many a daughter of Eve is far more eloquent than her speech, 
BB2 
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A man, however, as we know, “ may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
The smile of vacuity, perhaps, is the most painful of all to witness, 
though that of our rival’s triumph is not always easy to regard with 
equanimity. Though Shakespeare makes King John speak of “ that 
idiot, Laughter,” it is the Smile which really and truly deserves some- 
times the title; when it gives tongue, and becomes a laugh, it is the 
property of the maniac. Finally, we have the rare case here of a 
humorous reading of a word inducing itself ; who can forbear to smile 
when he reads how seductively on one occasion the gentle Artemus 
“smole” ?—a capital illustration of the value of the strong preeterite 
cunningly applied. 

Not without reason, then, did Carlyle exclaim, ‘‘ How much lies 
in laughter!” he might have added with no less truth, “ And how 
much lies in the abstinence therefrom and the disinclination thereto !”’ 
The few who are “dreadfully in earnest” can laugh but seldom, 
perhaps, after middle-life, never again. The many, who are satisfied 
with the world as it is, and who, thanks mainly to a well-ordered 
digestive system, are apt to take a cheerful view of things, laugh 
often, long, and loud. But almost all of us can get upa smile, 
which, after a certain age, ought to be held equivalent to the more 
robust mode of getting rid of the nervous overflow. Our mouths 
are not in a condition to be held wide open for an indefinite period. 
Pleasantly falls on the ear the sweet ripple of silvery mirth proceed- 
ing from lungs whose owners have the world before them, and know 
not, as yet, the mirth-killing flavour of fruitless toil, of Black Care 
perched on the crupper, of Hope the Charmer issuing in gall and 
wormwood. Long be they staunch clients of “laughter, holding 
both his sides!” But xe guid nimis. They laugh best who laugh 
last, and all of us who are still liable to cachinnation may mark with 
advantage one or two of Mr. Snitchey’s apophthegmatic utterances 
in “The Battle of Life.” “You mustn’t laugh at life,” he says, 
“‘you’ve got a game to play; a very serious game indeed!” And 
again, as giving his doctrine of hilarity in a nutshell: ‘ You must 
only laugh, Dr. Jeddler, when you win—and then not much.” 


ARTHUR GAYE. 
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BOOK-FIRES OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND RESTORATION. 


ITH the beneficent Revolution that practically began with the 
Long Parliament in November 1640, and put an end to the 
Star Chamber and High Commission, it might have been hoped that 
a better time was about to dawn for books. But the control of 
thought really only passed from the Monarchical to the Presbyterian 
party ; and if authors no longer incurred the atrocious cruelties of 
the Star Chamber, their works were more freely burnt at the order of 
Parliament than they appear to have been when the sentence to such 
a fate rested with the king or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Parliament, in fact, assumed the dictatorship of literature, and 
exercised supreme jurisdiction over author, printer, publisher, and 
licenser. Either House separately, or both concurrently, assumed the 
exercise of this power; and, if a book was sentenced to be burnt, the 
hangman seems always to have been called in aid. In an age which 
was pre-eminently the age of pamphlets, and torn in pieces by 
religious and political dissension, the number of pamphlets that were 
condemned to be burnt by the common hangman was naturally 
legion, though, of course, a still greater number escaped with some 
lesser form of censure. It is only with the former that I propose 
to deal, and only with such of them as seem of more than usual 
interest as illustrating the manners and thoughts of that turbulent time. 
It is a significant fact that the first writer whose works incurred 
the wrath of Parliament was the Rev. John Pocklington, D.D., one 
of the foremost innovators in the Church in the days of Laud’s 
prosperity. ‘The House of Lords consigned two of his books to be 
burnt by the hangman, both in London and the two chief Universities 
(Feb. 12, 1641). These were his “Sunday no Sabbath,” and the 
“ Altare Christianum.” 
The first of these was originally a sermon, preached on August 
17, 1635, wherein the Puritan view of Sunday was vehemently 
assailed, and the Puritans themselves vigorously abused. “These 
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Church Schismatics are the most gross, nay, the most transparent 
hypocrites and the most void of conscience of all others. They will 
take the benefit of the Church, but abjure the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church.” How often has not this argument done duty since 
against Pocklington’s ecclesiastical descendants! But it is to be 
historically regretted that Pocklington’s views of Sunday, the same of 
course as those of James the First’s famous book, or declaration, 
of sports, were not destined to prevail, and seem as far as ever from 
attainment. 

The “ Altare Christianum ” had been published in 1637, in answer 
to certain books by Burton and Prynne, and sought to prove that 
altars and churches had existed before the Christian Church was 200 
years old. But had these churches any more substantial existence 
than that one built, as he says, by Joseph of Arimathea, at Glastonbury, 
in the year 55 A.D.? Anyhow, the book is full of learning and 
instruction, and, indeed, both Pocklington’s books have an interest 
of their own, apart from their fate, which, of so many, is their sole 
recommendation. 

The sentence against Pocklington was strongly vindictive. Both 
his practices and his doctrines were condemned. In his practice he 
was declared to have been “very superstitious and full of idolatry,” 
and to have used many gestures and ceremonies “not established by 
the laws of this realm.” These were the sort of ceremonies that, 
without ever having been so established by law, our ritualists have 
practically established by custom ; and the offence of the ritualist 
doctrine as held in those days, and as illustrated by Pocklington, lay 
in the following tenets ascribed to him: (1) that it was men’s duty 
to bow to altars as to the throne of the Great God; (2) that the 
Eucharist was the host and held corporal presence therein ; (3) that 
there was in the Church a distinction between holy places and a 
Holy of holies ; (4) that the canons and constitutions of the Church 
were to be obeyed without examination. 

For these offences of ritual and doctrine—offences to which, for- 
tunately, we can afford to be more indifferent than our ancestors 
were, no reasonable man now thinking twice about them—Pockling- 
ton was deprived of all his livings and dignities and preferments, and 
incapacitated from holding any for the future, whilst his books were 
consigned to the hangman. It may seem to us a spiteful sentence ; 
but it was after all a mild revenge, considering the atrocious sufferings 
of the Puritan writers. It is worse to lose one’s ears and one’s 
liberty for life than even to be deprived of Church livings ; and it is 
noticeable that bodily mutilations came to an end with the clipping 
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of the talons of the Crown and the Church at the beginning of the 
Long Parliament. 

Taking now in order the works of a political nature that were 
condemned by the House of Commons to be burnt by the hangman, 
we come first to the ‘* Speeches of Sir Edward Dering,” member for 
Kent in the Long Parliament, and a greater antiquarian than he 
ever was a politician. He it was who, on May 27, 1641, moved the 
first reading of the Root and Branch Bill for the abolition of 
Episcopacy. “The pride, the avarice, the ambition, and oppression 
by our ruling clergy is epidemical,” he said ; thereby proving that 
such an opinion was not merely a Puritan prejudice. But Dering 
appears only really to have aimed at the abolition of Laud’s archi- 
episcopacy, and to have wished to see some purer form of prelacy 
re-established in place of the old. Naturally his views gave offence, 
which he only increased by republishing his speeches on matters of 
religion, Parliament being so incensed that it burned his book, and 
committed its author for a week to the Tower (Feb. 2, 1642). 

Dering’s was the common fate of moderate men in stormy times, 
who, seeing good on each side, are ill thought of by both. Failing 
to be loyal to either, he was by both mistrusted. For not only did 
he ultimately vote on the side of the royalist episcopal party, but he 
actually fought on the king’s side ; then, being disgusted with the 
royalists for their leaning to Popery, he accepted the pardon offered 
for a compensation by Parliament in 1644, and died the same year, 
leaving posterity to regret that he was ever so ill-advised as to 
exchange antiquities for politics and party strife. 

The famous speech of the statesman (whom Charles, with his 
usual defiance of public opinion, scon afterwards raised to the 
peerage as Lord Digby) on the passing of the Bill of Attainder 
against Lord Strafford, was, after its publication by its author, con- 
demned to be burnt at Westminster, Cheapside, and Smithfield 
(July 13, 1642). Digby voted against putting Strafford to death, 
because he did not think it proved by the evidence that Strafford 
had advised Charles to employ the army in Ireland for the subjection 
of England. But he condemned his general conduct as strongly as 
any man. He calls him “the great apostate to the Common- 
wealth, who must not expect to be pardoned it in this world till he 
be dispatched to the other.” He refers very happily to his great 
abilities, ‘whereof God hath given him the use, but the devil the 
application.” But does the critic’s own memory stand much higher ? 
Was he not the king’s evil genius, who, together with the queen, 
pushed him to that fatal step—the arrest of the five members ? 
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How soon Parliament acquired the evil habit of dealing by fire and 
the hangman with uncongenial publications, is proved by the fact that 
in one year alone the following five leaflets or pamphlets suffered 
in this way : 

1. “The Kentish Petition,” drawn up at the Maidstone Assizes 
by the gentry, ministry, and commonalty of Kent, praying for the 
preservation of episcopal government, and the settlement of religious 
differences by a synod of the clergy (April 17, 1642). The 
petition was couched in very strong language ; and Professor 
Gardiner is probably right in saying that it was the condemnation of 
this famous petition which rendered civil war inevitable. 

2. “A True Relation of the Proceedings of the Scots and 
English Forces in the North of Ireland.” This was thought to be 
dishonouring to the Scots, and was accordingly ordered to be burnt 
(June 8, 1642). 

3. “King James: his Judgment of a King and a Tyrant” 
(September 12, 1642). 

4. “A Speedy Post from Heaven to the King of England” 
(October 5, 1642). 

5. “Letter from Lord Falkland” to the Earl of Cumberland, 
concerning the action at Worcester (October 8, 1642). 

Thus did Parliament, and the House of Commons especially, 
improve upon the precedent first set by the Star Chamber ; and the 
practice must soon have somewhat lost its force by the very frequency 
of its repetition. David Buchanan’s “ Truth’s Manifest,” containing 
an account of the conduct of the Scotch nation in the Civil War, was 
condemned to be burnt by the hangman (April 13, 1646), but may 
stillbe read. “An unhappy game at Scotch and English,” pamphlets 
like the “‘ Mercurius Elenchicus,” and “ Mercurius Pragmaticus,” the 
“ Justiciarius Justificatus,” by George Wither, perished about the 
same time in the same way; and in 1648 such profane Royalist 
political squibs as “The Parliament’s Ten Commandments ; the 
Parliament’s Pater Noster, and Articles of the Faith” ; and ‘‘ Ecce 
the New Testament of our Lords and Saviours, the House of Com- 
mons at Westminster, or the Supreme Council at Windsor,” which, 
for special indignity, were condemned to be burnt in the three most 
public places of London. 

The observance of Sunday has always been a fruitful source of 
contention, and in 1649 the chief magistrates in England and Wales 
were ordered by the House of Commons to cause to be burnt all 
copies of James Oxeford’s “ Doctrine of the Fourth Commandment, 
deformed by Popery, reformed and restored to its primitive purity” 
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(March 18, 1650). They did their duty so well that not a copy 
appears to survive, even in the British Museum. The author, more- 
over, was sentenced to be taken and imprisoned ; so thoroughly did 
the spirit of persecution take possession of a Parliamentary majority, 
when the power of it fell into their hands. 

This was also shown in other matters. For instance, not only 
were “Joseph Primatt’s Petition” to Parliament, with reference to 
his claims to certain coal mines, and Lilburne’s “Just Reproof to 
Haberdashers’ Hall” on Primatt’s behalf, condemned to be burnt by 
the hangman (January 15, July 30, 1652), but both authors were 
sentenced, one to fines amounting to £5,000, the other to fines 
amounting to £7,000, which, though falling far short of the Star 
Chamber fines, were very considerable sums in those days. Lilburne 
on this occasion was also sentenced to be banished, and to be deemed 
guilty of felony if he returned ; but this part of the sentence was 
never enforced, for Lilburne remained to continue to the very end 
by speech and writing that perpetual warfare with the party in power 
which constituted his political life. 

John Fry, M.P., who sat in the High Court of Justice for the trial 
of Charles I., wrote in 1648 his “ Accuser Shamed,” against Colonel 
Downes, a fellow-member, who had most unfairly charged him before 
the House with blasphemy for certain expressions used in private 
conversation, and thereby caused his temporary suspension. Dr. 
Cheynel, president of St. John’s at Oxford, printed an answer to this, 
and Fry rejoined inhis “Clergy in their true Colours ” (1650), a 
pamphlet singularly expressive of the general dislike at that time 
entertained for the English clergy. He confesses himself “ of the 
opinion of most, that the clergy are the great incendiaries.” In the 
matter of Psalm-singing he finds ‘“ few men under heaven more 
irrational in their religious exercises than our clergy.” As to their 
common evasion of difficulties by the plea that it is above reason, he 
fairly observes: “ If a man will consent to give up his reason, I 
would as soon converse with a beast as with that man.” Nevertheless, 
how many do so still ! 

Fry wrote as a rational churchman, not as an anti-Christian, “ from 
a hearty desire for their (the clergy’s) reformation, and a great zeal 
to my countrymen that they may no longer be deceived by such as 
call themselves the ministers of the Gospel, but are not.” ‘This 
appears on the title-page, but a good motive has seldom yet saved a 
man or a book; and the House, having debated about both tracts 
from morning till night, not only voted them highly scandalous and 
profane, but consigned them to the hangman to burn, and expelled 
Fry from his seat in Parliament (February 21, 1651). 
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With the Restoration, the burning of certain obnoxious books 
formed one of the first episodes of that Royalist war of revenge, of 
which the most disgraceful expression was the exhumation and hang- 
ing at Tyburn of the bones of Cromwell and Ireton. And had 
Goodwin and Milton not absconded, it is probable that the revenge 
which had to content itself with their books would have extended to 
their persons. 

John Goodwin, distinguished as a minister and a prolific writer 
on the people’s side, had dedicated in 1649 to the House of Com- 
mons his “Obstructours of Justice,” in which he defended the 
execution of Charles I. He based his case, indeed, after the fashion 
of those days, too completely on Biblical texts to suit our modern 
taste ; but his book is far from being the “ very weak and incon- 
clusive performance” of which Neal speaks in his history of the 
Puritans. The sentiments follow exactly those of Rutherford’s “ Lex 
Rex”; as, for example, “ The Crown is but the kingdom’s or people’s 
livery. . . . The king bears the relation of a political servant or vassal 
to that state, kingdom, or people over which he is set to govern.” 
But the commonplaces of to-day were rank heresy in a chaplain to 
Cromwell. 

There seems to be no evidence to support Bishop Burnet’s asser- 
tion that Goodwin was the head of the Fifth- Monarchy fanatics ; and 
his story is simply that of a fearless, sensible, and conscientious 
minister, who took a strong interest in the political drama of his 
time, and advocated liberty of conscience before even Milton or 
Locke. But his chief distinction is to have been marked out for 
revenge in company with Milton by the miserable Restoration Par- 
liament. 

Milton’s “ Eikonoclastes” and “ Defensio Populi Anglicani” 
rank, of course, among the masterpieces of English prose, and ought 
to be read, where they never will be, in every board and public 
school of England. In the first the picture of Charles I., as painted 
in the “ Eikon Basilike,” by Gunden, Bishep of Exeter, though then 
generally attributed to the king himself, was unmercifully torn to 
pieces. Charles’s religion, Milton declares, had been all hypocrisy. He 
had resorted to “ignoble shifts to seem holy, and to get a saintship 
among the ignorant and wretched people.” The prayer he had given 
as a relic to the bishop at his execution had been stolen from Sidney’s 
“* Arcadia.” In outward devotion he had not at all exceeded some of 
the worst kings in history. But, in spite of Milton, the “Eikon 
Basilike ” sold rapidly, and contributed greatly to the reaction ; and 
the Secretary of the Council of State had just reason to complain of 
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the perverseness of his generation, “ who, having first cried to God 
to be delivered from their king, now murmur against God for having 
heard their prayer, and cry as loud for their king against those that 
delivered them.” 

The next year (1650) Milton had to take up his pen again in the 
same cause against the “‘ Defence of Charles I. to Charles II.” by the 
learned Salmasius. Milton was not sparing in terms of abuse. He 
calls Salmasius “a rogue,” “a foreign insignificant professor,” “a 
slug,” “a silly loggerhead,” ‘a superlative fool.” Even a Zimes 
leader of to-day would fall short of Milton in vituperative terms. It 
is not for this we still reverence the “ Defensio” ; but for its political 
force, and its occasional splendid passages. ‘Two samples must 
suffice : 


Be this right of kings whatever it will, the right of the people is as much from 
God as it. And whenever any people, without some visible designation from 
God Himself, appoint a king over them, they have the same right to pull him 
down as they had to set him up at first. And certainly it is a more Godlike 
action to depose a tyrant than to set one up; and there appears much more of 
God in the people when they depose an unjust prince than in a king that oppresses 
an innocent people. . . . So that there is but little reason for that wicked and 
foolish opinion, that kings, who commonly are the worst of men, should be so 
high in God’s account as that He should have put the world under them, to be at 
their beck and be governed according to their humour ; and that for their sakes 
alone He should have reduced all mankind, whom He made after His own image, 
into the same condition as brutes. 


The conclusion of Milton’s “ Defensio” is not more remarkable for 
its eloquence than it is for its closing paragraph. Addressing his 
countrymen in an exhortation that reminds one of the speeches of 
Pericles to the Athenians, he proceeds : 


God has graciously delivered you, the first of nations, from the two greatest 
miseries of this life, and most pernicious to virtue, tyranny, and superstition; He 
has endued you with greatness of mind to be the first of mankind, who, after 
having conquered their own king, and having had hin delivered into their hands, 
have not scrupled to condemn him judicially and pursuant to that sentence of 
condemnation to put him to death. After the performing so glorious an action 
as this, you ought to do nothing that is mean and little, not so much as to think 
of, much less to do, anything but what is great and sublime. 


An exhortation to virtue founded on an act of regicide! To such 
an issue had come the dispute concerning the Divine Right of 
kings ; and with such diversity of opinion do different men form 
their judgments concerning the leading events of their time ! 

The House of Commons, reverting for a time to the ancient 
procedure in these matters, petitioned the king on June 16, 1660, to 
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call in these books of Goodwin and Milton, and to order them to be 
burnt by the common hangman ; and the king so far assented as to 
issue a proclamation ordering all persons in possession of such books 
to deliver them up to their county sheriffs to be burnt by the hang- 
man at the next assizes (Aug. 13, 1660).' In this way a good many 
were burnt, but, happily for the authors themselves, “they so fled or so 
obscured themselves ” that all endeavours to apprehend their persons 
failed. Subsequently the benefits of the Act of Oblivion were con- 
ferred on Milton ; but they were denied to Goodwin, who, having 
barely escaped sentence of death by Parliament, was incapacitated 
from ever holding any office again. 

The “ Lex Rex,” or the “ Law and the Prince” (1644), by the 
Presbyterian divine, Samuel Rutherford, was another book which 
incurred the vengeance of the Restoration, and for the same reasons 
as Goodwin’s book or Milton’s. It was burnt by the hangman at 
Edinburgh (Oct. 16, 1660), St. Andrews (Oct. 23, 1660),? and 
London ; its author was deprived of his offices both in the University 
and the Church, and was summoned on a charge of high treason 
before the Parliament of Edinburgh. His death in 1661 anticipated 
the probable legal sentence, and saved Rutherford from political 
martyrdom. 

His book was an answer to the “ Sacra Sancta Regum Majestas, 
in which the Divine Right of kings, and the duty of passive 
obedience, had been strenuously upheld. Its appearance in 1644 
created a great sensation, and threw into the shade Buchanan’s 
“ De Jure Regni apud Scotos,” which had hitherto held the field on 
the popular side. The purpose and style of the book may be 
gathered from the passage in the preface, wherein the writer gives, as 
his reason for writing, the opinion that arbitrary government had 
“ overswelled all banks of law, that it was now at the highest“float 

. . that the naked truth was, that prelates, a wild and pushing 
cattle to the lambs and flocks of Christ, had made a hideous noise ; 
the wheels of their chariot did run an unequal pace with the blood- 
thirsty mind of the daughter of Babel.” The contention was, that 
all regal power sprang from the suffrages of the people. “ The king 
is subordinate to the Parliament, not co-ordinate, for the constituent 
is above the constituted.” ‘‘ What are kings but vassals to the State, 
who, if they turn tyrants, fall from their right?” For the rest a book 
so crammed and stuffed with Biblical quotations as to be most unread- 
able. And indeed of all the features of that miserable seventeenth 
century surely nothing is more extraordinary than this insatiate taste 

1 In Kennet’s Register, 189. 2 Lamont’s Diary, 159. 
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of men of all parties for Jewish precedents. Never was the enslave- 
ment of the human mind to authority carried to more absurd lengths 
with more lamentable results ; never was manifested a greater waste, 
or a greater wealth, of ability. For that reason, though Rutherford 
may claim a place on our shelves, he is little likely ever to be taken 
down from them. But may the principles he contended for remain 
as undisturbed as his repose ! 

The year following the burning of these books the House of 
Commons directed its vengeance against certain statutes passed by 
the Republican government. On May 17, 1661, a large majority 
condemned the “Solemn League and Covenant” to be burnt by the 
hangman, the House of Lords concurring. All copies of it were also 
to be taken down from all churches and public places. Evelyn, 
seeing it burnt in several places in London on May 22, exclaims, 
“Oh ! prodigious change!” The Irish Parliament also condemned 
it to the flames, not only in Dublin but in all the towns of Ireland. 

A few days later, May 27, the House of Commons, unanimously 
and with no petition to the king, condemned to be burnt as “treason- 
able parchment writings ” : 

1. “The Act for erecting a High Court of Justice for the trial of 
Charles I.” 

2. “The Act declaring and constituting the people of England a 
Commonwealth.” 

3. “The Act for subscribing the Engagement.” 

4. “The Act for renouncing and disannulling the title of Charles 
Stuart” (Sept. 1656). 

5. “The Act for the security of the Lord Protector’s person and 
continuance of the Nation in peace and safety ” (Sept. 1656). 

Three of these were burnt at Westminster and two at the Ex- 
change. Pepys, beholding the latter sight from a balcony, was led 
to moralise on the mutability of human opinion. The strange thing 
is that, when these Acts were burnt, the Act for the abolition of the 
House of Lords appears to have escaped condemnation. For its in- 
trinsic interest and for its possible help as a precedent in the future, 
I here insert the words of the old parchment : 


The Commons in England assembled in Parliament, finding by too long 
experience that the House of Lords is useless and dangerous to the people of 
England to be continued, hath thought fit to ordain.and enact, and be it ordained 
and enacted by this present Parliament and by the authority of the same: That 
from henceforth the House of Lords in Parliament shall be and is hereby wholly 
abolished and taken away, and that the Lords shall not from henceforth meet and 
sit in the said house, called the Lords’ House, or in any other house or place 
whatsoever as the House of Lords, nor shall sit, vote, advise, adjudge, or de- 
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termine of any matter or thing whatsoever as a House of Lords in Parliament ; 
Nevertheless it is hereby declared, that neither such Lords as have demeaned 
themselves with honour, courage, and fidelity to the Commonwealth, nor their 
posterities (who shall continue so), shall be excluded from the public councils of 
the Nation, but shall be admitted thereto and have their free vote in Parliament, 
if they shall be thereunto elected, as other persons of interest elected and qualified 
thereunto ought to have ; And be it further ordained and enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That no peer of this land (not being elected, qualified, and sitting as 
aforesaid) shall claim, have, or make use of any privilege of Parliament either in 
relation to his person, quality, or estate, any law, usage, or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

How true a perception our ancestors had of the intrinsic incom- 
patibility between a House of Lords and popular liberty is conspi- 
cuously shown by the next book we read of as burnt ; and indeed 
there are few more instructive historical tracts than Locke’s 
“Letter from a Person of Quality to his Friend in the Country,” 
which was ordered to be burnt by the Privy Council ; and wherein 
he gave an account of the debates in the Lords on a Bill “ to prevent 
the dangers which may arise from persons disaffected to the Govern- 
ment,” in April and May, 1675. It was actually proposed by this 
Bill to make compulsory on all officers of Church or State, and on 
all members of both Houses, an oath, not only declaring it unlawful 
upon any pretence to take arms against the King, but swearing to 
endeavour at no time the alteration of the government in Church 
and State. To that logical position had Toryism come within fifteen 
years of the Restoration ; Charles II., according to Burnet, being 
much set on this scheme, which, says Locke, was “first hatched (as 
almost all the mischiefs of the world have been) amongst the great 
church-men.” The bishops and clergy, by their outcry, had caused 
Charles’ Declaration of Indulgence (March 17, 1671) to be cancelled, 
and the great seal broken off it ; they had “tricked away the rights 
and liberties of the people, in this and all other countries, wherever 
they had had opportunity . . . . that priest and prince may, like Castor 
and Pollux, be worshipped together as divine, in the same temple, 
by us poor lay-subjects ; and that sense and reason, law, properties, 
rights, and liberties shall be understood as the oracles of those deities 
shall interpret.” 

There seems no doubt that the extinction of liberty was as 
vigorously aimed at as it was nearly achieved at the period Locke 
describes, under the administration of Lord Danby. But the Bill, 
though carried in the Lords, was strongly contested. Locke says 
that it occupied sixteen or seventeen whole days of debate, the 
House sitting often till 8 or 9 P.M., or even to midnight. His 
account of the speakers and their arguments is one of the most 
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graphic pages of historical painting in our language ; but it is said 
to have been drawn up at the desire, and almost at the dictation, of 
Locke’s friend, Lord Shaftesbury, who himself took a prominent part 
against the Bill. Fortunately, it never got beyond the House of 
Lords, a dispute between the two Houses leading to a prorogation of 
Parliament and so to the salvation of liberty. But the whole episode 
impresses on the mind the force of the current then, as always, flowing 
in favour of arbitrary government throughout our history, as well as 
a sense of the very narrow margin by which liberty of any sort has 
escaped or been evolved, and, in general, of wonder that it should 
ever have survived at all the combination of adverse circumstances 
against it. 

The mention of two other books seems to complete the list of 
burnt political literature down to the Revolution of 1688. 

One is, “ Malice Defeated,” or a brief relation of the accusation 
and deliverance of Elizabeth Cellier. The authoress was implicated 
in the Dangerfield conspiracy, and, having been indicted for plotting 
to kill the king and to reintroduce Popery, was sentenced at the 
Old Bailey to be imprisoned till she had paid a fine of £1,000, to 
stand three times in the pillory, and to have her books burnt by the 
hangman. 

The other is the translation of Claunde’s “ Plaintes des Protes- 
tants,” burnt at the Exchange on May 5, 1686. After the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, people like Sir Roger l’Estrange were well 
paid to write denials of any cruelties as connected with that measure 
in France ; much as in our own day people wrote denials of the 
Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria. The famous Huguenot minister’s 
book proved of course abundantly the falsity of this denial, but, as 
Evelyn says, so great a power in the English Court had then the 
French ambassador, ‘“‘ who was doubtless in great indignation at the 
pious and truly generous charity of all the nation for the relief of 
those miserable sufferers who came over for shelter,” that, in defer- 
ence to his wishes, the Government of James II. condemned the 
truth to the flames. Nothing in that monarch’s reign proves more 
conclusively the depth of degradation to which his foreign policy 
and that of his brother had caused his country to fall. 


J. A. FARRER. 
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CANONBURY TOWER. 


NE of the most picturesque yet comparatively unknown relics 
of Old London is the venerable ivy-clad tower at Canon- 
bury. It may be descried as a landmark by anyone ascending the 
upper part of the New North Road. It is cut off and unseen from 
every main thoroughfare, and reposes in quietude. A summer day 
aspect, when the foliage is in both sun and shade, and is ever and 
anon parted for the descent of a shower of sparrows into the road- 
way to settle their little differences, might have a disturbing influence 
on a member of the Peace Society ; but it, somehow, harmonises 
with all that fills the eyes just at that point. For the vans bound 
from a section of the northern suburbs to Epping Forest, the way— 
chosen, or enforced, for the avoidance of general traffic—lies by the 
tower ; and when children are the occupants of the vehicles there is 
a never-failing cheer for the old structure, with its drapery of green, 
and the turned-up delighted faces are a sight to see. The appear- 
ance of the tower is unique, as any City toiler may convince himself, 
at the cost of a "bus fare from the Bank of England. 

Internally, it is of great interest to the antiquary. A great deal 
has been said by local historians about the tower and its adjuncts, 
and the building has not been left in peace by the penny-a-liner. 
But the local historian is now almost as antiquated as the tower, 
and the information to be gleaned from his volumes needs a good 
deal of correction to bring it up to date ; while the gentleman intent 
on making a column: of “copy” for needful wants is hardly to be 
trusted, if only for the reason that up to a very recent time the chief 
rooms were occupied by private residents, who had a natural objec- 
tion to the inconveniences associated with a show-place. As one 
who lived there for ten years, and raked together all that was to be 
known about the locality, 1 may be permitted to draw upon my 
resources with the object of interesting the general reader. 

As may be supposed, the appearance of the tower proper—which 
goes up to the height of sixty feet, is seventeen feet square, and, to 
count by windows, seven stories high—does not belie its interior 
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features. Once inside the doorway and down its two steps, and at 
every pace there are peeps into rooms and crannies every bit in har- 
mony with the quaintness of the building and its curious elevations 
as seen from outside. The chief rooms outlie the tower, and are 
indicated by the gabled portion of the building, on the south side. 
Two of these rooms, oak-panelled from floor to ceiling, have lofty 
mantelpieces magnificently carved. The oak is a dark brown, and 
part of it all round has been well polished by human shoulders for 
the three centuries since the craftsman did his work upon it. It was 
the first of these rooms (they are one above another, and quite 
distinct) that was occupied by Oliver Goldsmith. In his time, and 
down to later days, there was a pond on the opposite side of the 
road, and as it was full of carp, the residents at the tower might at 
times be disposed to fish for a dinner. 

The brick tower is the oldest part of all that is left of Canonbury 
House, which aforetime was the country residence of the rich city 
merchant, Sir John Spencer, whose town house was Crosby Place, 
then, as now, famous for its cuzsime and “appointments.” Sir John 
was Lord Mayor in 1594-5, and had so universal a reputation for 
fabulous wealth that the pirates of other countries, in league with the 
kidnapping landsmen of this country, laid plans for his capture. 

Old records speak of the “‘ palace” of the Prior of St. Bartholo- 
mew at Canonbury. The ancient form of the building, a perfect 
quadrangle, is still preserved, and in the gardens occupying the 
inner space and skirting the south side are some very old trees. In 
the tower garden the fruit-trees, one a mulberry, the other a crab- 
tree, were very prolific from year to year all the time I lived there; 
while a pear-tree, a cherry-tree, and a vine had advanced to the stage 
of decrepitude. Outside these limits, but within the boundary of 
the park formerly about the house, are probably more aged trees and 
a greater variety, with more genuine breadths of old cedared lawn, 
and certainly within a smaller compass, than are to be found in any 
other part of London with the exception of the “Court Suburb.” 
The tower is situated at the north-west end of the quadrangle, and 
the “Canonbury Place,” that is so puzzling to “‘cabby,” forms two 
entire sides, and encroaches on a third. Among cabmen, by the 
way, the tower portion of the building seems to be generally known 
by the name of “ Canonbury Castle.” 

The extent and character of the existing remains are enough to 
impress the most everyday beholder with the idea of a building of 
vast dimensions, and superb in its decorative plan. A well-known 


modern architect avers that these remains comprise some of the 
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richest specimens of Elizabethan work to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of London. From any slight elevation, the multitude of gables, 
and their tendency to ramble, make a very picturesque whole ; those 
in proximity to the tower looking down on the rest as a parent upon 
offspring ; paternity being represented by the staiwart four-square 
structure towering over all. 

Inremote times there was a fortified mansion on thespot, and traces 
of its moat have been discovered. At the Conquest the manor was 
a lay possession of the Berners family, who seem to have acquired 
a good slice of North London, as is shown in the name of “ Barns- 
bury,” which is but a contraction of Bernersbury. One of the family 
bequeathed the manor of Canonbury to the Priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew, in Smithfield, and from that time its site was occupied, and 
old remains utilised, partly for religious and partly for domestic pur- 
poses. This continued to be its state until the Spencer family became 
possessed of it. During recent years there has been removed from 
a portion of the old wall a stone bearing the date 1362, evidently the 
date of a new erection. It has been assumed that older remains 
gradually disappeared. Stow says that Prior Bolton “ builded of new” 
the manor of Canonbury, but this is not to be taken as a precise 
statement of fact. In the very phrase employed there is great lati- 
tude for supposition. In modern usage there is often a great 
distinction involved in such phrases as ‘‘he built the house anew,” 
and “he built a new house.” A country mansion in stucco, 
spick-and-span, from an outside aspect, sometimes presents a very 
different picture to the minds of those who are familiar with the 
premises. Prior Bolton took the building in hand between the years 
1509 and 1512, and his work was in all probability limited to re- 
instating the decayed parts of the old mansion, to improvements on 
the old foundations, and, lastly, and chiefly from a modern point of 
view, the erection of the tower of “ Canbury,” by which name the 
whole of the premises was designated. That the tower was built 
by the Prior there is ample evidence, so it may be safely assumed 
that this portion of the entire remains is the oldest. All else were 
restored, and to some extent enlarged, by Sir John Spencer, who 
took up his residence at “Canbury” at the end of the year 1599. 
He, however, merely gave it a warming, for when he had seen the 
new year in, he deemed it prudent to go back for a time to his better- 
protected town house. In his embellishment of the mansion Sir John 
seems to have been influenced by a spirit of patriotism in com- 
memorating the national events of the time. It was not a bad idea 
to spend the money upon himself. In scrutinising the carved faces 
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on the mantelpieces and cornices I have been able to trace some 
resemblance—fancied, possibly—to the lineaments of navigators, 
naval commanders, and statesmen of the time, as shown in their por- 
traits. Inone of the rooms away from the tower, now divided into 
three rooms, the arms of Queen Elizabeth are carved in several 
places, and her initials are on one shield. Over an inner doorway 
are to be seen, too, Bolton’s device, a tun in fess with the bolt run 
through it. The assumption is, of course, that the stone has been 
merely let into the wall in memory of its founder, but it must have 
been placed there at the time the house was restored. Formerly, the 
device was to be seen scattered freely about the premises, being most 
conspicuous, according to local historians, on outer walls which 
existed. Some of the houses in Bartholomew Close are adorned 
with this not very happy conceit, and the adjoining church also suffers 
from it. One need hardly mention the “ Bolt-in-Ton” in Fleet 
Street, an old coaching-house which appropriated a stone taken from 
the Priory at its dissolution. The place is now a parcels’ receiving- 
house. 

It is argued by some late authorities that the Prior should rightly 
share the credit of designing that masterpiece of art, the Chapel of 
Henry VII. at Westminster. A few months after the foundation- 
stone was laid, the reputed architect, who could have done no more 
than complete the plan of elevation, died. In days that were 
marked by a sad lack of professional etiquette, and by undoubted 
capacity on the side of a clerk-of-the-works, the latter would design 
his own work when an emergency arose. It may be reasonably 
supposed, therefore, it is argued, that the “Master of the Works of 
our said Chapel,” Prior Bolton, to wit, stepped into the place of a 
fellow-craftsman, and, beyond the sacrifice of more of his own leisure, 
all went on as if nothing particular had happened. 

Why the old Prior took it into his head to build a tower is a 
matter for speculation. Hall, the chronicler, in one of his cheerful 
attempts at painting a statement truth-colour, relates of Bolton that 
“by astrological prognostications, eclipses in watery signs, and parti- 
cular conjunctions of the planets, foreseeing that there would be 
great floods,” &c., he built himself on high ground a house at Harrow, 
and stored it with provisions for two months. Later historians make 
mincemeat of this statement, showing that the Prior, who had a 
parsonage at Harrow, being what a North-countryman would call a 
“sky-farmer,” merely reared a pigeon-cote of an original design, 
and so filled the mouths of all the old women who could descry the 


strange structure from a distance, but which they would as soon have 
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thought of journeying to see as they would of travelling to the Land’s 
End. As the Prior delighted in the possession of an aerial flock, one 
may fairly picture him as often posing to survey it in its career. Now, 
does it not follow that the Prior’s beloved birds would be remembered 
at Canonbury, and that by building a tower from whence they might 
go and come, and himself be able to watch them all the way, he would 
devise a most agreeable recreation? ‘This would not be accounted 
a very unlikely theory by anyone who on aclear day has surveyed 
the country from the leads of the tower, and observed one of the most 
prominent objects—the spire of the church at Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
On the top of the tower there is room and to spare for a pigeon-cote 
of any dimensions, and for ‘‘time out of mind” there has been a 
large penthouse kind of structure. The height of the tower may be 
better estimated when it is said that it is about 120 feet above 
high-water mark at London Bridge, and just ona level with the 
tower of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and that of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street. 

In the local histories there are the usual vague references to a 
subterranean passage; that in the tower being said to have com- 
municated with the Priory in Smithfield. This was an object which 
it concerned the adventurous spirits of modern residents not to lose 
sight of. There was no mistaking the precise locality of the passage. 
Except for one or two very small windows the whole of the basement 
is unlighted. It is by no means on one level, and, as it has its ramifi- 
cations, is to be satisfactorily explored only by candlelight. The 
passage is situated on the south side of the tower, and certainly begins 
a straight course towards Smithfield. Itcannot be walkedinto. There 
is a hole to scramble through, and a distance to be dropped. As re- 
vealed in the light of several twopenny “dips,” which, from unforeseen 
causes, continually needed relighting, it was a way that began to 
choke itself with solid rubbish at the very outset, so no more could 
be done in the way of exploration. At this point it may be useful 
to say that down to the beginning of the present century Canonbury 
was noted for its springs. In looking through a collection of old 
newspaper advertisements belonging to a local antiquary, I came 
across the following, dated 1740 : 





This is to give Notice 

That a Commodious COLD BATH is now compleated and made use of, 
being a NATURAL SPRING of Very COLD WATER, at Canbury House, 
near Islington ; where Subscribers and cthers will be kindly receiv’d and properly 
attended by JOSEPH COLLINS of the above said place, upon very reasonable 
Conditions. 
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And another, dated 1756: 

TO be sold, Canbury Cold-Bath House at Islington, with the Bath, Gardens, 
and two Fields adjoining. Enquire for Mr. Reynolds, at Guildhall Coffee 
House. 


A last one, and the most interesting, was printed a year later, in 
1757: 


To be lett, at Canbury House, Islington, Apartments, furnish’d or unfurnish’d, 
with a good Garden, Summer-House and Coach-House, if wanted: The Garden 
Door leads out to an excellent Cold Bath; also a superlative Room, furnish’d 
for a single Person, or two Gentlemen, having a Prospect into five Counties, and 
the use of a good Garden and Summer-House. The Apartments to be let by 
the Year, or for a less Time, as may be agreed on. 

Enquire of Mr. Booth, as above; or of Mr. John Child, at Temple-Bar. 


Imagine, at the present day, the head of an old banking-firm 
doing a small but respectable business as an agent for “ Furnish’d 
Apartments ””! 

Some biographers of Goldsmith follow each other in the 
assumption that his visits to Islington were made to escape his 
creditors. This is hardly likely, or he would not have sought the 
same hiding-place time after time, while always maintaining 
communication with friends. It has been fairly shown that he 
resided at Canonbury Tower at one time for nearly two years. 
The inference may therefore well be that he did a good deal of 
work there by arrangement with his creditors, who would be glad 
enough to let him abide in peace. 

Hone, who was a local resident, has a loving regard for detail in 
matters relating to the tower, and he transfers to one of his 
books all that Washington Irving has to say in recounting his 
experience as a tenant of the room occupied by Goldsmith. The 
account is amusing. Irving entered upon his occupation of “ poor 
Goldy’s room” in ignorance of the fact that at that time the tower 
was a show-place, and, consequently, his own apartment for the 
time the chief source of attraction ; the admission fee for all sights, 
including a peep through the key-hole, being sixpence. At the end 
of a fortnight Irving decamped. 

I would remark, by the way, that the author of the “Sketch- 
Book,” in conveying his idea of the general appearance of the room 
in Goldsmith’s days, gives an incorrect impression. At the time the 
room was occupied by Irving it had been divided. There were 
sitting-room and bedroom, and Irving assumes this arrangement to 
date back to Goldsmith’s time ; whereas there was then but one 
room on that floor, and, having regard to the position of the door, 
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the fireplace, and windows, it is easy to conclude that the poet’s 
press-bed must have occupied the south-east corner of the room. 

At the present time the room, as also the one of a similar 
character above it, contains two bedrooms, and all the panelling 
that was once against the wall on the eastern side, as well as the 
fluted pilasters and cornices, have been brought forward, and two 
doorways cut through, the doors having been made from the surplus 
panelling. The »ak-rooms are still very large, and the alterations 
have been so skilfully effected that, until the bedrooms are entered, 
it would require the eyes of an expert in architecture to detect the 
modern arrangement. 

Irving also commits himself to statements which show that he did 
not become sufficiently acquainted with his surroundings ; but as 
his inaccuracies stand out clearly when compared with Hone’s 
description, they need not here be the subject of further comment. 

During Goldsmith’s tenancy the rooms in and pertaining to the 
tower portion of old Canonbury House would be about nineteen ; 
but for nearly a century past they have numbered twenty-four. The 
**Gothic windows” noted by Irving are now a feature of the tower 
part only, and of two or three remote rooms elsewhere. 

So engrossing are the associations of the lower, or, as it is now 
called, the ‘‘Spencer” oak-room, that the upper, or “Compton ” 
oak-room has existed under a kind of cloud ; but a reference to the 
plates illustrative of its carving which appear in the well-known local 
histories will show the embellishment to be of a character very 
appreciably superior to what is seen in the lower room. It is indeed 
so rich as to present a crowded appearance to the eyes, and make 
the room look smaller than the one underneath it. Doubtless, 
in former days, with a prospect ranging over five counties, it 
had a superior sort of tenant, who was accustomed to indulge in a 
little sarcasm now and then at the expense of a fellow-lodger seen 
slouching round the corner. The mantelpiece is a marvellous piece 
of handiwork, having within heavy scrolled frames figures repre- 
senting Faith and Hope, with a motto underneath carved in relief, 
‘ FIDES. VIA. DEVS. MEA.” and “SPES. CERTA. SVPRA.”; and in the 
centre of a cornice of pomegranates, with other fruit and foliage, are 
the Spencer arms on a small shield. But in this room there is a 
marked absence of other armorial bearings. In both rooms the 
floors are of large fir boards, and the doors and theiz hinges are of a 
ponderous character, to be realised only at sight. Near the top of 
the tower is a much more remarkable door of light oak, with heavy 
balustrading. It is in an extraordinary state of preservation, and 
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being in a remote part of the ‘tower, difficult of access, is rarely 
shown to visitors. I have sectional drawings of this very interesting 
woodwork, which the landlord, the Marquis of Northampton, seemed 
to know nothing about, although at the time contemplating the 
removal of the panelling of the oak rooms with the object of pre- 
serving it on the walls at Castle Ashby. Over the door, on the 
inside, some old resident with a good deal of time on his hands 
has been at the trouble of inscribing, in neat Roman characters 
about an inch and a half long, several verses in dog-Latin. At first 
sight they evoke pathetic feeling, owing to their having been spared 
the yellow-wash which succeeding generations have lavished on the 
walls, and so appear in a sort of framework. I will not take up the 
time of the reader by quoting the verses. They consist merely of 
the abbreviated names of the English kings, from the Conqueror to 
Charles I. (ending with gui longo tempore vivat !), and the lines : 


Mors tua, Mors Christi, Frans Mundi, Gloria Ceeli, 
Et Dolor Inferni, sint meditanda tibi. 


The ascent to the rooms at every stage is made easy by the short 
wide flights of stairs, now of oak, but formerly of brick. There 
are eighteen of these flights, going squarely about the tower, and 
opposite the landing-places are deeply-recessed windows in uneven 
pairs, with iron lattices, and latches having ponderous handles, all of 
the same material. As the ivy is thickly matted over most of the 
windows, the coolness and subdued light inside the tower on a 
midsummer day is in refreshing contrast with the heat and glare out- 
side. Some of the light and shade effects are, too, on 4 sunny day 
very pretty when the sun’s rays scatter themselves on the leaves and 
enter by the windows as best they can. Their stuffing of birds’ 
nests, periodically alive with fledglings, whose habits may be observed 
in front of some of the windows, may be passed with a mention. 
The shaft about which the stairs wind, and into whose construction 
many a massive beam of oak enters, is now from top to bottom a 
system of cupboards and closets ; but there is a tradition of there 
having been private stairs all the way up inside. 

In the miatter of carved oak I have dwelt most on the relics 
pertaining to the tower and its adjuncts, because it is, or was up to 
the time of my leaving the tower, in the best state of preservation. 
But the most superb carving exists in one or two of the dwelling- 
houses in Canonbury Place. It has, however, received numerous 
coats of white paint. At any rate this has happened to the most 
important carved work. The great banqueting-hall, which, in its 
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original state, must have formed a continuous part of what now 
belongs to several separate dwellings, has suffered past remedy at the 
hands of the painter. 

After the dissolution of the convent, Canonbury House and 
manor were granted to Thomas, Lord Cromwell, afterwards Earl of 
Essex, on whose attainder the property reverted to the King, who 
charged it, with an annuity of £20 per annum, to Anne of Cleves. 
It was afterwards exchanged by Edward the Sixth, passing to John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, at a later time Duke of Northumberland. 
Under date 1556, Strype says: 

“In this month of July died the Lady Broke, wife to the chief 
baron, and was brought from Canbury to Islington Church to 
burial, with six long torches, and six tapers of three pounds apiece, 
for six women, and other lights, and a herald-of-arms, and other 
solemnities.” 

At the Duke’s fall Canonbury again reverted to the Crown, was 
granted to Lord Wentworth, and by him aliened to Sir John Spencer. 
The calendar of State papers affords numerous details illustrative of 
Sir John’s sturdy character and romantic career—now in danger of 
being hung by rioting apprentices ; anon hiding a daughter whose 
hand had been pledged to Lord Compton, Sir John alleging a pre- 
contract ; then imprisoned in the Fleet for contempt ; out of prison 
and at the head of a troop of citizens engaged in quelling disorder ; 
later on the champion of civil rights, resisting, almost alone, the 
interference of the Crown in city affairs ; lastly, employing his leisure 
in witch-hunting. 

By his wife, Alice Bromfield, Sir John had one daughter, who was 
sole heiress to his wealth. Lord Compton was not to be beaten, but 
continued his advances, and as the lady was “ willing,” he contrived 
to get her let down into his arms in a baker’s basket, out of a window 
at Canonbury House, and the pair eloped. There was the usual 
happy ending, but how it came about is not very clear. 

In due time Canonbury House passed to the Comptons, and was 
subsequently leased by the family to Sir Francis Bacon, then Attorney- 
General, and he resided there some time after receiving the Great 
Seal. Other distinguished statesmen occupied the house. Its last 
noble tenant was William Fielding, Earl of Denbigh, who died there 
in 1685. From that time the property was in the hands of sub-lessees, 
who let portions of the building. The London Chronicle of May 12, 
1761, informs its readers that “ The Right Hon. Arthur Onslow, late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, is gone up to Canonbury House 
for a few days for the benefit of the air.” The tower part, not having 
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been built with family conveniences in view, accepted its fate, and 
steadily settled down to lodgers. For some time they were mostly 
literary men or such as had some connection with literature. These 
were Kit Smart the poet ; Woodfall, printer of the Junius Letters ; 
Ephraim Chambers, whose remains rest in Westminster Abbey, and 
who was the first of the encyclopzdists ; Newbery the publisher ; 
and others, after Goldsmith. 
C. C. ROBINSON. 
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BEROALDE DE VERVILLE. 


T is perhaps doubtful whether criticism has yet pronounced a 
final and decisive sentence on what is called Pantagruelism ; 
that is, the real aim and tendency of “ The Life of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel,” and of such works as are derived from this great 
original. At the present time there are two opinions current ; one 
the popular, and the other the critical, or esoteric. The first or 
popular estimate of Rabelais has, at least, the great merit of sim- 
plicity ; it is that the great humourist was a monster of indecency 
and immorality, and his work is briefly described as “a filthy satire 
upon the monastic orders.” This truly English opinion is no doubt 
largely held. The gentleman who saw a copy of Rabelais on a 
railway bookstall, was attracted by its handsome appearance (cloth 
gilt), bought it to place on his drawing-room table, and denounced it 
to the Society for the Suppression of Vice, is a fair sample of the 
class who place “ The Life of Gargantua and Pantagruel” beside Zola, 
and Smollett, and Boccaccio, and Mr. George Moore ; they are all 
* indecent,” and that is enough. The second-hand bookseller adopts 
the same great category, it is styled /ace/i@ in his delightful catalogues, 
and his customers know what to expect. 

But the esoteric criticism of the works of the Vicar of Meudon 
lacks this grand simplicity of treatment. The indecency is admitted, 
while it is deplored ; but, according to this school, all the filth, 
zanyism, buffoonery, and the rest admit of valid explanation and 
apology. The line taken is something as follows: Rabelais was the 
prophet of his time, the seer who saw the old order fall away with 
gladness, and hailing the new philosophy, the advance of thought, in 
brief, the birth of modern ideas, resolved with all his might to help 
in the work of pulling down the old and building up the new. But 
he also saw his fellow-reformers, his friends and companions, die on 
the scaffold or at the stake; Clement Marot had to fly the realm; 
and the very friends of the king and of his sister Margaret were not 
safe, if heresy could be alleged against them. Francois Rabelais 
felt he had not the courage to face the fire or the cruel wheel ; and 
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yet he would strike, and strike hard, at the old order. So, taking 
advantage of a popular tradition about a giant named Gargantua, 
or Grantua, he wrote a great romance, in which he “spoke home 
and glanced on to the higher future of humanity, while he professed 
only to shake the bells upon his foolscap.” And this he did under 
cover of wild, coarse buffoonery, under a mask of filth and zanyism, 
which should shield him from all the terrors of the persecuting 
Sorbonne. This buffoonery, all this wild jesting and humour, are 
but the shell; the kernel is to be sought within. In brief, the 
essence of Rabelais is not his humour, but the seriousness, the lofty 
aims that it conceals. 

There is only one objection to be urged against this theory; against 
a system of glossing which makes jolly Brother John of the Funnels 
fight for the “life of life” when he defends the monastic vineyard ; 
against the truly astounding discovery that the “ Holy Bottle ” is the 
‘central truth of life”; and that objection is that all these conjec- 
tures and speculations were assuredly hatched in Nephelococcugia, 
more plainly, they are not true; Rabelais would call such notions 
Jiimflams. Let the Rabelaisian Origens who uphold this method of 
apology and interpretation endeavour to imagine Gargantua, Pan- 
tagruel, and Panurge reconstructed according to their theory, that is 
to say, let them fancy the five books written as they affirm Rabelais 
would have written them, if it had not been for his fear of persecu- 
tion. Many excellent moral precepts, much curious information, 
charming little maxims on statecraft, education, and many other 
matters would survive ; but this book, though interesting enough to 
some, would not be Rabelais. It would be a curious storehouse of 
curious things, a book scmething after the style of Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” prized by scholars, but little read ; and to say the 
truth, not a little dull. As they are, the works of Francois Rabelais 
are a fountain of perpetual laughter ; as his critics say he would 
have written them, had he dared, they would be a collection of 
adversaria. Indeed to us it seems that there is none of that con- 
cealment and abstruse allegory so much insisted on; surely the 
thickest head can find plenty of very obvious, sharp-toothed satire 
against priests, friars, monks and popes in the works as they are ; 
and who could indite a plainer accusation of law and lawyers than 
the account of the “ furred law-cats ” ? 

The monks of Sevillé, offering prayers and singing litanies when 
the abbey is assailed, are held up to ridicule in tolerably perspicuous 
terms ; the satire on monastic institutions contained in the delinea- 
tion of Theleme is written with brutal frankness; where is the 
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allegory? And why should Rabelais conceal the “life of life” 
(whatever that may be) under the figure of a vineyard ; what danger 
had he to apprehend here? If Friar John be the type of the 
“Christian Soldier” (according to another critical Panurge he is “a 
good man spoiled” by sensual indulgence and monastic regulations !). 
then the “life of life,” or “ central truth of life,” would mean some 
central doctrine of the Christian Religion, and even in those 
unenlightened days of popery men were not burnt for affirming, let 
us say, the doctrine of the Incarnation. Clearly then this school of 
Rabelaisian hermeneutics is built on the sand (it is the old Anglo- 
Saxon mania for finding prosy morals in everything; was it 
Warburton who thought Don Quixote a studied satire on Mari- 
olatry?). Pantagruel is not the precursor of Herbert Spencer, nor 
are the five precious books an early contribution to the science of 
Sociology. In fine, to make the essence, the kernel, the hidden 
talisman of Rabelais to consist of serious, moral, and edifying re- 
flections is as if a critic of pantomime were to find in the harlequinade, 
where the clown upsets, vilifies, cheats, and mocks the policeman, a 
hidden satire on law and order, and a trumpet-tongued proclamation 
of Nihilism and Anarchy. 

And this example of the pantomime brings us to the point ; now 
we are in a fair way to understand what Pantagruelism really is. It 
is indeed a harlequinade. One could not find a better word to 
express its aims and methods. But it is the harlequinade of all 
humanity, and of all human thoughts, and words, and actions, and 
the harlequin was a harlequin inspired ; a man to whom it had 
been given to see and understand the laughter that lies every- 
where hidden, as fire lies hidden in the flints and stones ; a man 
whose intellect seized on whatever was humorous, whatever could 
be turned into a jest, whatever could be pelted and made game of 
whether justly or unjustly. As for his coarseness (a mask, for- 
sooth !), it was nothing strange to his age or to him, the man of his 
age ; the wonder were if he had not been coarse. Do “Les Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles,” the Heptameron, and a little later the facetie 
of Bruscambille and “ Les Escraignes Dijonoises,” do these also con- 
ceal high moralities and furnish a guide to the central truth of life? 
Maybe, for they are certainly coarse enough. No; Pantagruelism is 
the travesty of life, it is laughter 7” excelsis, mirth so glorious and 
broad in its scope, that after all it is not to be wondered at if the 
Saxon, seeing as he cannot help seeing, that Rabelais was one of the 
greatest of men, has come to the conclusion that such a genius could 
not possibly have concerned himself with mere—humour. And thus 
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we have made the best of romances into a series of didactic essays. 
Doubtless much that Rabelais wrote zs instructive enough, he was a 
learned man ; doubtless many a good lesson may be gleaned from 
his book, he was, we believe, a thoroughly good man ; all this is the 
shell, and useful enough ; but the kernel, that is the supremest, 
most subtle laughter, the wide world a magic transformation scene, 
such a universal harlequinade as no boards could ever show. 

We have made a. long preface ; but this matter of explanation was 
necessary before Beroalde de Verville, the subject of this article, 
could be considered ; for his chief work, the ‘“‘ Moyen de Parvenir,” 
is an essentially Rabelaisian book (as we shall see, it has even been 
attributed to Rabelais himself), and to understand the “Moyen de 
Parvenir,”’ itis needful tounderstand Rabelaisianism or Pantagruelism, 
whichever it may be called. Francois Beroalde was born at Paris on 
April 28, 1558, five years after the death of Rabelais. His father, 
Matthieu Beroalde, was one of the most learned men and most furious 
Calvinists in France, and the learning and the Calvinism of the father 
passed on to the son, minus the zealous rage for reformation which 
made France a cockpit for the struggles of religious bigotry. Matthieu 
Beroalde died at Geneva about 1577, and in 1578 Francois pub- 
lished his “‘ Théatre des instruments mathématiques et mécaniques 
de Jacques Besson.” At this period applied mathematics seem to 
have been the young man’s favourite study ; he was learning clock- 
making at Bale at the time of his father’s death. As soon as he 
could call himself his own master he became a tutor to the son of a 
nobleman, returning at the same time to France, and to the early 
faith of his father ; ostensibly at all events. It was probably on his 
abjuration of Calvinism that he added the de Verville to his name. 
With the character of a wit and a man of learning, and no longer a 
Calvinist, Beroalde seems to have made good friends, and to have 
found a Mecenas in René Crespin, Seigneur du Gast, to whom 
he dedicated a book called ‘‘Apprehensions Spirituelles.” His 
next step was to take Holy Orders, and in 1593 he obtained a 
canonry in the church of St. Gatien at Tours. This year of 
his preferment he signalised by the publication of a volume in- 
tituled ‘‘ De la Sagesse, livre premier auquel il est traité du Moyen 
de Parvenir au parfait estat de bien vivre,” &c. This is a moral 
and religious treatise of no particular interest beyond contain- 
ing the title of his future masterpiece. Then followed romances in 
which contemporary history was related more or less obscurely, the 
names of the personages being anagrammatised; such is “Les 
Avantures de Floride,” in five parts (1594-1601). All Beroalde’s 
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romances are dull and intolerably diffuse ; for modern readers they 
are illegible, whatever they may have been to the friends and con- 
temporaries of the author. But all are full of learning and informa- 
tion of the encyclopedic kind, and all are reckoned by the bibliophile 
as amongst the rarest of rare books. Besides writing romances, 
Beroalde had composed a bad versified imitation of More’s “ Utopia,” 
in seven books, a translation of Jeremiah’s ‘‘ Lamentations,” and a 
poem on silkworms, and had spoiled Jacques Gohory’s old French 
translation of the “‘ Hypnerotomachia.” In the year 1610 he pub- 
lished “‘ Le Voyage des Princes fortunez,” a kind of romance, con- 
taining as usual in his romances dissertations on every conceivable 
subject. It is said to be so dull that even book-collectors cannot 
read it. 

This year, 1610, was probably the date of the publication of the 
“Moyen de Parvenir” ; but no collector can boast (or, at any rate, 
truthfully) of having in his possession the editio princeps, and the 
appearance of the book remains somewhat of a mystery, even to 
Brunet and Paul Lacroix. An edition, bearing the date 1610, is 
said to have been included in the collection known as the “ Biblio- 
théque Falconnet,” but no such copy is to be found in the National 
Library, to which the books were left. Several editions followed 
this problematic first edition, but one seeks the title-pages in vain 
for indications of date or place of publication. These early editions 
are “dear dumpy twelves” ; the British Museum possesses a copy 
which is conjecturally assigned to the year 1620. In his last work, 
“ Le Palais des Curieux” (1612), Beroalde avows himself the author 
of the “ Moyen de Parvenir,” declaring, however, that the printed 
copies misrepresented the book as he had written it: “ pour ce qu'il 
y a des contes désagréables ; ce qui n’est pas au mien, ou je ne taxe 
ni moine, ni prétre, ni ministre, ni nonnain.” This was an old tale ; 
printer’s errors, officious friends, “‘ pirated copies,” in fact, covered a 
multitude of literary sins in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Rabelais had availed himself of the same device. In 1612, Beroalde 
died, the author of innumerable dull books, and of one masterpiece, 
the ‘‘ Moyen de Parvenir.” 

It was appreciated from the first, and has, ever since its publication, 
continued to delight learned Frenchmen. Salmasius, the opponent 
of Milton, Lenglet Dufresnoy, and Bernard La Monnoye were 
amongst Beroalde’s greatest admirers, and our own great Greek, 

‘ Porson, is said to have become absorbed in reading this extraordinary 
book. 

The “Moyen de Parvenir” is constructed on a plan which had 
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often been used before ; it professes to be a symposium, or festal 
gathering of learned men, such as was the “ Deipnosophistz.” The 
first chapter supplies us with the date of this grand banquet, and the 
indication is given in such a truly Rabelaisian manner that it may 
well be quoted here. 

“For these things came to pass in the time, the era, the hegira, 
the hebdomad, the lustrum, the olympiad, the year, the season, the 
month, the week, the day, the hour, the minute, and in the very 
second, when, through the progress and advice of the Demon of the 
Spheres, hard tennis-balls gave place to soft, much to the prejudice of 
that noble antiquity which played so pleasantly.” 

Thus, oddly, does Beroalde inform us that the banquet was held 
in the time of the troubles ; the “hard tennis-balls,” symbolise the 
church doctrines, and the soft the Calvinist innovations. At this 
season all who “owed fealty to Sophia’”’ were summoned to meet at 
the house of the “Goodman, their spiritual father.” It is conjectured 
that the Goodman stands for Beroalde himself, but this conjecture is 
by no means a certainty. Curiously enough, though, Socrates, Plato, 
Pythagoras, and a host of other philosophers, are of the company, a 
lady is chosen to preside at the board ; and this lady is called 
“Madame.” Madame is a puzzle ; she may be abstract wisdom or 
Sophia personified ; or she may symbolise Marguerite of Navarre or 
some other enlightened princess ; but to us the former seems the 
better interpretation. It is indeed a magnificent banquet over which 
Madame presides, for the guests are of all ages and nations, of all 
sorts and conditions ; Julius Czsar and Martin Luther, Diogenes and 
Duns Scotus, Caligula and Calvin, are all present, and Socrates is 
appointed master of the ceremonies: “Since he knew all about 
courtly tricks, having made a deep study of the similitudes, cere- 
monies, buffooneries, and impostures in use among persons of honour.” 
This description of the entry of the guests concludes with the signi- 
ficant sentence: “ All is safe and sound ; we are all here as Father 
Rabelais has come in.” This is true; “Father Rabelais” is the 
animating spirit of the whole book. The work is declared to be an 
admixture, “the gentleman who wrote it all down for your learning, 
transcribed everything, mingling gloss and text without distinction.” 
This passage has been interpreted as an acknowledgment that 
Beroalde was only the editor of the ‘‘Moyen de Parvenir.” We 
have several little tales, many eulogiums, in the Rabelaisian style, 
of the book, and the following account of the proceedings at the 
banquet: 

“ But how did these good fellows occupy their business, or rather 
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what did they? They spoke, they ate, they drank, they said hush, 
they kept silence, they cried out, they protested, they agreed, they 
laughed, they yawned, they understood, they overset, they disputed, 
they spat, they snivelled, they wondered, they were astonished, they 
were amazed, they bantered, they cited, they muddled, they cleared, 
they debated, they conceded, they hobnobbed, they caroused, they 
noted, they bestirred, they granted, they laughed, they murmured, 
they considered, they recollected, they were contented, they passed 
the time, they doubted, they redoubted, they grew wise, they became, 
they attained.” 

Does not the reader feel tempted to exclaim, Aut Rabelesus aut 
Diabolus? There is a good deal of this sort of thing ; we learn 
that “this book is the breviary of all good volumes,” because “ bre- 
viaries are fat books, and by application of the methods contained 
herein one grows fat.” We have a story about Rabelais making an 
“ aperient decoction ” by boiling 4eys in a caldron, and so forth, but 
it is not till the fourteenth chapter that the actual dialogue begins. 
The first speaker is Theodore Beza, the successor of Calvin ; and 
Beza introduces Peter Ramus, the anti-Aristotelian, who begins a 
story, but wanders terribly from his point. He says some good 
things, however, of which the following is the most characteristic : 
“To drink good wine is to be a good Catholic ; to put in too much 
water smacks of heresy, but to drink only water and to abhor wine 
is to swim in heresy, and not far from rank atheism.” 

Finally Ramus lets Carpentier (a learned jurist) tell his story, and 
when it is done Cujas (another jurist) catches up the concluding 
words, which remind him of a tale, and he accordingly proceeds to 
tell it. Such is the way in which Beroalde managed his plan. The 
** Moyen de Parvenir” from Chapter XIV. to the end is one long 
conversation, in which one topic suggests another ; a phrase gives rise 
to a story, this story to another, and so on, till almost the whole map 
and scheme of human things has been traversed by these doctors at 
dinner, whose wild, unseemly jesting spares none; clown and 
cardinal, queen and peasant, scholar, poet, theologian, physician, and 
lawyer, all furnish mirth to the symposiasts, whose motto is, “ Here all 
is liberty,” or, in other words, fay ce gue tu voudras. 

In Robert Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” the following 


passage occurs : 
“For now, as Salisburiensis said in his time, ‘fotus mundus 
histrionem agit, the whole world plays the fool. We have a new 
theatre, a new scene, a new comedy of errors, a new company of 
personate actors, Volup~ie sacra are celebrated all the world over, 
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where all the actors were madmen or fools, and every hour changed 
habits, or took that which came next.” 

This sentence well describes the “ Moyen de Parvenir”; it is a 
Walpurgis night of wild revelry, even farther removed from the 
world of actualities—the world which distinguishes between moral 
and immoral—than the works of Rabelais. There’ is absolutely no 
aim, nor trace of an aim, in the jesting ; the joke is there for the 
joke’s sake, and not the most ingenious of the allegorisers of 
Rabelais could find in the “‘ Moyen de Parvenir” any “ central truth 
of life,” or any “speaking home” and “ glancing on” to the higher 
future of humanity. For coarseness, Beroalde and Rabelais are 
almost on a par; both are utterly free from prurient suggestiveness ; 
both disbelieve in the virtue of a paraphrase. And, what is more to 
our point, the Canon of St. Gatien is a rival of the master in the 
excellence of a conteur. There are about 220 tales in the “ Moyen 
de Parvenir,” and many of them are unsurpassed in their kind. 
These stories are derived from various sources ; some are taken from 
Poggio, many are entirely original, and many, doubtless, are old 
contes populaires, which had added relish to the rustic wine and 
sausage for many generations before Beroalde gave them that strange 
polish of his. Here is an example, an ingenious little tale, con- 
sisting, so to say, of puns in action : 

“There was once a sergeant who had a quarrelsome wife, and 
day and night she gave him no peace. Oftentimes did he beat her 
right sorely, but she would not bear it, and threatened him with the 
synod, the huguenots’ purgatory. At last she carried her complaint, 
and he was cited to appear, and then and there admonished how 
unhandsome a thing it was thus to beat his wife. ‘Nay,’ said the 
sergeant, ‘ but she was worthy of beating.’ ‘ Begone,’ quoth the presi- 
dent ; ‘let there be some measure in your actions, and let us hear no 
more of you.’ A few days after his wife, trusting in the power of the 
synod, again vexed him, and he beat her; but with what? Why, 
with a good yard measure, with which he took her measure very 
fairly. ‘The poor woman took her beating very grievously, and again 
cited him before the synod, but they did not say much to him, as 
they were very busy just then. ‘Go, and sin no more ; and if your 
wife angers you beat her not,’ and that was all. ‘Sir,’ quoth the 
sergeant, ‘I have but done as you commanded me; I beat her with 
a measure.’ ‘ Ay,’ said his wife, ‘he beat me with a short measure, and 
said that was the measure wherewith justice was meted out.’ ‘Alack!’ 
said Mass John Pinaut, ‘do you then make a mock of holy things? 
See that we hear no such tales of you again.’ ‘ Nay, sirs,’ quoth the 
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sergeant, ‘I did but remonstrate with her.’ ‘ Begone,’ said the presi- 
dent ; ‘remonstrate with the Holy Scriptures, or else you will be 
clapped up.’ A few days later the sergeant’s wife was at her old 
tricks, and he beat her, but with what? Why, with a big New 
Testament, bound in wood and bossed with iron, which he wrapped 
up ina cloth, and so pounded her most handsomely. Again was the 
sergeant summoned before the blessed synod, which was getting very 
tired of seeing him. ‘Sirs,’ said he, ‘I corrected her with Holy 
Scripture.’ ‘Alack!’ quoth she, ‘what Scripture was it? ’Twas 
with a big bouncing New Testament—a plague on it !—that he 
pounded me.’ Thereupon the sergeant was very solemnly admon- 
ished, threatened, and adjured ; and the synod ordered him, by all 
pains and penalties, that henceforth he should only correct his wife 
with the tongue. Ah! save us all! and so did he, for when next 
she angered him he took a smoked ox-tongue and thumped her till 
she was like to die.” 

The following story is as amusing in its way : 

“ THUCYDIDES : Which is the fatter of the two ox-heads carven on 
the Church of St. Peter-in-the-Butchery ? 

*“SauvaGE: You will find the answer in my Chronicle. Two 
good gossips disputed this question, and laid a wager as to which 
ox were the fatter; and it was resolved that the wager should be 
decided by the people as they came out from the first Mass: One of 
the gossips, Master Adam by name, got up in the night, and rubbed 
the ox on whose head he had put his money with a good dose of fat 
bacon ; and, as you may guess, when the wager came to the test 
every one swore the greasy ox was a deal the fatter of the two.” 

This story also is a kind of pun ; so is the following : 

“One day a rascally fellow came to the Baron du Chastais’ 
castle, and, finding my lord at the gate, asked him for an alms. 
‘Who are you?’ said the baron. ‘I ama poor musician.’ Now 
you must know that the baron was mightily addicted to music, and 
had taught it to all his children, both boys and girls, and so he made 
the man dine with him. When dinner was done, he called for the 
music-books, which were given to all, and my lord struck the note, 
and the children sang. But master rascal did not utter a note, and 
the baron, thinking him a man of exquisite skill in music, supposed 
that he was listening. At last, seeing him still silent, he said: ‘You 
do not sing?’ ‘No, my lord.’ ‘And wherefore?’ ‘My iord, I know 
nothing about it ; did I not tell you that I was a poor musician ?’” 
Here is a quaint story of the town of Douai : 

“When the Emperor Charles was to make his entry into the 
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town of Douai, the citizens resolved to do him all the honour im- 
aginable. Thus they made the streets into fine bowers, hung out 
banners, set flags a-streaming, built triumphal arches, and all the 
magnificence in the world. But in the midst of all this they remem- 
bered that at the chief gate of the town there was a hanged man 
swinging on a scaffold ; and so, to honour the Emperor, they took 
off his dirty shirt, and gave him a clean one !” 

But it is time we came to the churchmen, who naturally are the 
butts of a good deal of this universal jester’s ridicule. Different 
reasons may be given for this fact ; the enlightened Protestant would 
probably say that all popish priests of all times and all ages were and 
are priests of Baal, workers of abominations, and so deserving the 
satire of every honest man; while the superfine critics of Rabelais 
would explain the matter by showing that Beroalde “ giances on to 
the higher future of humanity,” in which future there will be, of 
course, no priests, but only atheist lecturers and peripatetic prophet- 
esses. To us it seems that both these explanations are far from 
satisfactory. Thetrue reason is this. Men have always laughed, and 
always will laugh, at the representation of persons venerable and 
dignified by reason of their rank, either civil or ecclesiastical, in ridi- 
culous and disgraceful situations. It is perhaps difficult to see exactly 
where the humour comes in ; but it is probably the sense of incon- 
gruity which gives a relish to such jests. Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Bab Ballads ” 
and some of his comic operas might afford examples of this peculiar 
kind of fun. For instance, when people laughed at Sir Joseph Porter 
dancing a hornpipe they were not moved by a feeling of fierce hatred 
against chief lords of the Admiralty, but by a sense of the incongruity 
of the proceeding. Let this theory be applied to the ridicule of 
priests and monks in Beroalde de Verville ; it may not cover the 
whole ground, but it is at any rate preferable to the superfine criticism 
which is so advanced that common sense and sense of humour are 
left, miserably straggling, far behind. No doubt in Beroalde’s days, 
as in our days, there were clerical abuses (there usually are abuses 
in most mortal things ; as Beroalde himself says, ‘‘ the perfect are in 
heaven ”) which afforded a fair mark for the satirist, and such abuses 
are accordingly satirised in his book ; but in the majority of cases, 
we believe, this satire is pure fun. It is fun certainly in the following 
tale, unless perchance the pudding symbolises the central truth of 
life, like the Holy Bottle: 

“On acertain high feast day there was a good fire in the vestry, 
and here a monk was cooking a pudding while they were singing 
matins. In due time he was forced to go into the choir to give the 
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incense, and so he put the pudding up his sleeve and went to his task. 
When the canon had given him the censer he turned towards the 
cantor, who stood ready, with bowed head, waiting to receive the 
holy smoke. Then did the monk swing his arm aloft, and the folds 
of his sleeve loosening, the pudding flew out, and lighted very fairly 
on the cantor’s nose, greatly to his astonishment.” 

The secular clergy share the fate of the regulars. 

* Not so long ago there was a new rood made for the loft of a 
certain country church, and the old rood was stored away in the loft 
of the parsonage. The parson, feeling a desire towards a goose, 
had a fine one fattened, killed, stuffed, and spitted, and finally put 
down to roast. He was a frugal man, and to save firewood, lugged 
out the old crucifix, and put it on the fire as it was, his conscience 
forbidding him to break it up. This done, he went off to church 
leaving his little nephew to roast the goose, id es/, to turn the 
spit. In course of time the cross-beam of the rood was burnt 
through, and the figure fell down, face foremost, on the goose. 
The little boy fled away in terror, and ran into the church, call- 
ing out: ‘ Uncle, uncle, that man you put on the fire is eating our 


goose!” 


“ A poor old countryman was lying on his death-bed, and the 
priest was telling him of the life to come, that he might not sorrow 
after the life he was leaving. ‘ After the judgment-day,’ quoth the 
good priest, ‘every mountain and hill shall be brought low, and 
every valley shall be exalted.’ ‘Well, well,’ said the countryman, 
‘ that will be a famous land for us poor waggoners.’ ” 

“A certain learned doctor had been preaching in a country 
church, and was on his way back again. As he rode along he fell 
into a theological meditation, tackling several stiff dogmatical 
questions, and consequently he utterly lost his way. At last he met 
a countryman, of whom he asked the way to Savonnitres. But the 
countryman knew him, and said: ‘Why, master, you’re an honest 
man, indeed ; I heard you preach in our church, and never heard a 
better sermon in my life; I should like to hear a dozen such 
sermons.’ ‘ Well, well, my good friend, I hope to say a few more 
words in season some other time ; but tell me the way to Savon- 
nitres.’ ‘Nay, nay,’ said the countryman, ‘may God keep me from 
such presumptuousness! to teach a man who knows everything ; 
you are laughing at me, master. Why, the little children know the 
way to Savonnitres, and are ‘you, who know all things, ignorant 
of such a little matter? Nay, ’tis not likely, master. God keep 
you’ And so he left him.” 
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Here is a pleasant adventure which befell two Grey Friars on their 
journey : 

“The two friars passed by Angers, and came to the castle of 
Bersaut (a great enemy of the begging tribe), and said to one 
another : ‘Brother, who will go up?’ ‘That will I,’ said the elder 
of them, named Brother Eustache ; and so he was brought before 
my lord, and humbly besought him for an alms. ‘ Ay, ay, Brother 
Moustache, I will give you an alms; but there’s an old servant of 
mine lying on his death-bed ; I want you to confess him.’ ‘ With 
all my heart, sir,’ answered the monk. Then Bersaut brought him 
to the loft, where a dog was lying, dying of old age. ‘Oh 
ho!’ said the monk, ‘you thinkto make a mock of a poor friar ! 
I’m not so simple as all that ; a dog needs no confession, so pray 
excuse me.’ Thereupon the friar was stripped, and beaten, and sent 
empty away, to tell his comrade how he had been used, and the 
matter of confession. ‘ Let me try,’ said the other, ‘I shall either 
fare better or worse, that’s certain.’ So he went up to the castle, 
and asked for an alms, and Bersaut told him of his old servant. 
‘Let me see him,’ said the friar. He was taken to the old servant, 
and remarked that it was only right he should have the benefit of 
absolution, and asked for a little stick. This was given him, and he 
slit it half-way up, and turned everybody out of the room, saying that 
the secrets of the confessional must be respected. When they had 
gone he took the dog’s ear in the cleft stick, and began : ‘ Well, my 
good cur, do you want to die like an honest cur?’ So saying, he 
gave the stick a pinch, and the dog yelped out: ‘Bow, wow/’ ‘Do 
you repent of having cheated your master by eating his game on 
sundry occasions?’ (Another pinch.) ‘ Bow, wow, wow/’ *‘ Are 
you heartily sorry for having bitten sundry honest persons?’ (Another 
pinch.) ‘Bow, wow, wow /’ The monk added many other canine 
ceremonies and doggish interrogations, and finally gave the animal 
a handsome absolution ; and all this so delighted Bersaut that he 
made the monk sit beside him, stuffed him with good cheer, laughed 
at his jokes, filled his pockets with money and his bag with corn, 
and promised to treat him as heartily whenever he liked to come 
again.” 

Such is the spirit in which Beroalde treats the clergy, of whom he 
was one. It is very disrespectful, doubtless ; but it means nothing 
—a jest is all his aim. The crafty monk who gave the nobleman’s 
old dog the benefit of absolution might very conceivably be developed 
into an elaborate character, a practised cheat and trickster, perfectly 
unscrupulous ; he would be a kind of Panurge. If Beroalde had 
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chosen to elaborate him in this manner, would the superfine critics 
have treated him as they have treated poor Panurge, who is a pure 
whim, and nothing more? Yet to Coleridge, Panurge is the “ pol- 
larded man,” the man with every faculty except the reason; to 
another critic he is a careful portrait of “a man without a soul”; to 
yet another he is the Renaissance personified. It is intensely amusing 
to read this gentleman’s reflections on the shabby trick which the 
personified Renaissance plays poor Dingdong and his sheep. He 
cannot understand the complacency of Rabelais in describing the 
incident, of which Friar John, the “ Christian Soldier,” remarks that 
it was “rarely performed.” Surely stuff like this is the veductio ad 
absurdum of the “serious” interpretation of Rabelais and Rabe- 
laisianism. It is like the horror of certain worthy people at the 
vast and excessive consumption of brandy-and-water and milk-punch 
in a Rabelaisian book called “ Pickwick.” Let us try to palliate and 
allegorise Mr. Pickwick in the pound! Mr. Pickwick said he was 
“Punch”; this means, of course, that he was a personification of 
the ancient farces, the Mimes and Atellane comedies. The pound 
is probably the sphere of sense, in which men wallow till they are 
rescued by Sam Weller (intellect), in spite of the beadle, who 
symbolises the old order, the profitless rules and regulations, which 
spoiled that ‘‘ good man” Friar John of the Funnels. 

An amusing dissertation on the manners and customs of canons’ 
“housekeepers ” is put into the mouth of Beza, the Calvinist : 

““‘When a woman is engaged by an ecclesiastic, for the first 
month she’s his maid, for the second his mate, and for the third his 
mistress. For the first month she’s as good as gold: everything I 
have is my own. If I am leaving the church and see her coming 
from the house of one of the other canons, I say to her, ‘Where 
have you been, Jenny?’ ‘ At your gossip’s, to fetch back your cup, 
that you left behind last night, when you were at supper.’ There you 
are! Everything is mine. Next month I ask the same question in 
the same way. She will answer : ‘I have been after our cup, which 
we left behind last night when we supped with our gossip.’ Cheer 
up! I have still some small share in things. But the month after 
that, if I put the same question, I shall get another sort of 
answer: ‘ What are you meddling about? You want to know every- 
thing, like a bishop. I have been to get my cup, which I left behind 
me last night, when I was supping with my gossip.’ You see she has 
everything !” 

As a companion to this we have the remark of the “ house- 
keeper,” who was lamenting the hard times, and said: “If it were 
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not for our masses, I do not know how we should get on.” _ Then 
there is a tale of the poor peasant who had sold his one cow to pay 
his advocate’s fees, and on going to thank him for his exertions, 
found a painter busily engaged in decorating the panels of the rich 
barrister’s hall with a series of hunting scenes. The peasant stared 
intently at the pictures, and asked what he was looking at, replied: “I 
was looking to see if you had put my cow amongst all those wild 
beasts.” Who cannot discover the high purpose, the hatred of 
oppression here? For an advocate to demand a fee for his advocacy 
is evidently an intolerable injustice! Lawyers, together with 
physicians and priests, should of course live on air. Again, we have 
the riddle of the fi//e de joie: “If you put a sergeant, a miller, and a 
tailor into a sack, which would be the first to come out?” Some 
said one and some another, but all were wrong. “ Nay, nay,” 
laughed the girl, “a rogue would be the first to come out.” Infinite 
mirth, infinite variety ; such is the “ Moyen de Parvenir” ; and every 
here and there are odd little snatches of verse, such as : 
What made brother Ambrose fall ? 


Ale, old ale, and that was all ; 
Rare old ale made Ambrose fall. 


Another “good man” spoiled by sensual indulgence! Then again 
there is the inscription set over his porch by a gentleman who had 
knocked about a good deal in his time : 

Let priest and monk pass by this door, 

And flee my hearth and threshold floor ; 

Canons, prick on, for here they keep 

No stalls where you may sing and sleep. 


The “Moyen de Parvenir” ends as it begins—oddly and 
abruptly ; there is no reason why the guests should not have gone 
on talking for ever. The spirit of the book is the same throughout ; 
one fantastic tale follows another, and it positively rains puns from 
cover to cover, most of these puns being of the coarse order, and 
utterly incapable of translation. Here and there are pseudo- 
scientific discourses, sometimes touching on alchemy, on which sub- 
ject Beroalde had written a book. There are the exhortations to 
drink and eat, the allusions to “neat little hams” and tongues, and 
such drawers-on ; there are descriptions of strange lands and strange 
customs (in one country they fatten “ Master Lent” in a pen till the 
grease runs out of his eyes); and there are numerous speeches eulo- 
gising the work itself in the true manner of Rabelais in his prologues, 
and indicating its antiquity and the abstruse lessons to be derived 
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from it. It is like a breviary, it is the centre of all the books in 
the world, it is like a bottle of wine, it contains the philosopher’s 
stone, it has been produced out of compassion for bibliomaniacs, 
bibliophiles, and bibliognostes, “ who take delight in binding, decking- 
out, and gilding” books of no account ; it contains the elements of 
all the sciences and all the volumes in the world, &c. &c. All this 
is quite in the “fair, goodly books stuffed with high conceptions ” 
vein of Rabelais. Is the “ Moyen de Parvenir” a reconstruction of 
some lost work of the master’s ? 

It is a difficult question, Beroalde’s other works, though equally 
licentious, are terribly dull, and the “ Moyen de Parvenir” is not a 
dull book by any means, considered as a whole, though parts of it 
are undoubtedly tedious. But it can hardly be said that the writing 
of a number of bad books is proof positive of inability to write a 
good one. It is certain also that the “Moyen de Parvenir” was 
attributed to Beroalde by his contemporaries, and claimed as his 
work by himself. We have hinted at passages which call the 
“ Moyen de Parvenir” an admixture ; there is a good deal about 
the original text being mingled with the comment. The work is 
said to have been originally in rhyme, to have been “ edited ” in fact. 
According to M. Paul Lacroix, all this amounts to an acknowledg- 
ment of plagiarism on Beroalde’s part. He is not quite sure that 
other copies of the pillaged manuscript do not exist ; if there are 
any in existence, he will be beforehand with his accusers. In fact, 
the learned Bibliophile Jacob stiffly contends for the Rabelaisian 
origin of the “Moyen.” Certain manuscripts of Rabelais had 
passed into the hands of Matthieu Beroalde and were used by his 
son, who modernised the language, added aliusions to contemporary 
events, and inserted the dissertations on alchemy, &c. The theory is 
an ingenious one ; it certainly cannot be disproved, but neither can 
it be proved, unless these manuscripts can be produced. As for the 
admissions that the book is an admixture, containing both text and 
comment, is there not something of the same kind to be found in 
Rabelais himself? How about the “mouldy little pamphlet ” found in 
the great brazen tomb? On the whole it seems the safer way to give 
Beroalde the credit (some would say the infamy) of having written 
the “Moyen de Parvenir,” always pending the discovery of those 
mysterious manuscripts of “ Lucianistées ” and “ Icadistées,” possibly 
written by Rabelais, possibly included in Matthieu Beroalde’s library, 
and possibly utilised by Beroalde de Verville in the composition of 
the “ Moyen de Parvenir.” 

Here we must part with the author and his book. We do not 
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recommend it for general reading, or as a French text-book for 
“ University Locals” ; there is plenty of good literary beef and table 
beer admirably adapted for these purposes. It is not by any means 
a book adapted for our “honest British shelves,” as Mr. Andrew 
Lang calls them, but would be well placed in the collector’s cabinet 
under a good lock and key. By all means let the general enjoy 
their beef and beer, their “‘ She,” their “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” their 
harmless, necessary, three-volume novels ; but let the curious escape 
censure if they relish a little caviar, a few olives, a small flask of old 
French wine made over two hundred years ago, and still fragrant, still 
sparkling, still racy of that magic soil from whence it sprang— 
Touraine, the garden of France, the land of Balzac, of Rabelais, and 
of Beroalde de Verville ; the land of laughter, and the rare and 
wondrous mirth we call Pantagruelism. 
ARTHUR MACHEN. 
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ON LOAFERS. 


HAT is a loafer? One who loafs. In wnat does the act of 
loafing consist? In living at other people’s expense ; in 
receiving wages—board-wages—without working for them. This is 
the generally-accepted meaning of the term. ‘“ He who will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” The loafer eateth, but worketh not. Hence 
I should derive the name from loaf: the loaf-eater, who lives on the 
loaf-giver. A philosopher has divided mankind into two great classes 
—fools and those who prey upon them. The common or profes- 
sional loafer may be said to come under the latter division. Of this 
sort is the loafer proper. But of loafers there are many kinds and 
degrees. I believe that many a man, not naturally born a loafer, is 
as often as not made one by force of circumstances, by education as 
much as by his own idiosyncrasy. Man is a lazy animal, no doubt— 
at least John Stuart Mill said so—and would never work unless 
hunger drove him to it. This is the law of our nature. 

I read a good story once in the Sporting and Dramatic News 
about a loafer. “If you do not give me money, I will do this day 
what I have never done before,” exclaimed the wretch, in apparently 
great distress of mind. He got it. ‘What would you have done had 
I not given you what you wanted ?” asked the Samaritan. ‘ Work,” 
replied the loafer. Ay, work. ‘“ Blessed is the man who has found 
his work : let him ask no other blessedness.” But how cana square 
man work in a round hole, or vice versé? Not to have found his 
work is doubtless the real secret history of many a hapless loafer. 
I will treat of this class first—the manufactured loafer, not the loafer by 
the light of nature. Many of these unfortunates have had the mis- 
fortune of being “ apprenticed to a gentleman ” instead of to a trade. 
A loafer of this sort may not actually be fed by his fellow-man—he 
very likely possesses some small resources of his own—but he does 
nothing. He possesses no visible means of support. He really has 
no excuse for being alive, for existing as a member of the body 
politic. But woe unto the man who professes to do nothing nowadays : 
and at the very most this sort of loafer is only supposed to be “ look- 
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ing for something to do,” and never finding it; an occupation which 
seems to suit him best of any, for he has probably tried many trades 
and failed in all. Provided that he does not borrow too much or too 
often, he is generally spoken of as Poor So-and-So by those who know 
him best. He commenced life, no doubt, a willing horse enough, 
but perhaps the harness galled or rubbed him so that he could not pull 
in it; or perhaps he was forced “ by others far wiser than he, by others 
much older than he,” to follow a line of business utterly unsuitable 
and repugnant to his nature. His heart was never in his work, and it 
may have broken down under the strain. He may have proved “not 
strong enough for the place.” He may have been found wanting at 
the critical moment, and cashiered, in accordance with that stern law 
that knows no mercy, the survival of the fittest. The strong man 
keeps “pegging away” till he gains a foothold somewhere in the 
universe ; but the “half-baked” man tumbles to pieces. It is as 
possible to spoil a young man by injudicious handling as a young 
horse. We cannot all be General Grants, one of the most marked 
instances in history of a man eminently successful in a profession his 
soul abhorred. 

But many fall by their own mistake. They “nurse the pinion 
that impels the steel.” Many a loafer has formerly been 

A youth condemned his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross. 

Of this kind are those who mistake aspiration for inspiration, and 
suffer accordingly. Others may have staked their all, their future 
prospects in life, their whole subsequent career, as desperate game- 
sters, on the hazard of a die, the passing of some examination, the 
obtaining of a certain scholarship, and failed, and for ever after are 
blown about in a whirlwind of desolation and unrest. Such are 
those who never obtain a footing on the ladder of success. Educated 
for a special object, when they fail in obtaining it they are fit for 
nothing else. Dead leaves of the tree of knowledge, drifting help- 
lessly over the face of the earth, they have caught a glimpse of 
Paradise, and are unable to enter ; and yet are incapable of getting a 
living by digging in the hard ground outside. Many of this latter 
class are the innocent victims of the folly of their friends. 

It is far better to be considered a fool than a “ sucking” genius. 
In the first instance, you may possibly surprise your friends by your 
subsequent prowess and ability ; in the second, you have to do 
something worthy of your reputation, and if you do not, Heaven help 
you! This species of loafer is generally a gentle, helpless sort of 
creature, worthy of his stronger brothers’ pity and aid. He is not 
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naturally idle ; in fact, had his talents been directed in a judicious 
manner, he probably once possessed both perseverance and ability : 
but either his natural inclinations have been thwarted, or his capa- 
bilities have been over-estimated, either by himself or his friends; and 
now the spring-time of his life is gone. He has lost all éan, he 
has become deficient in go. He has forgotten the days wherein he 


thought 


It were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honours from the pale-faced moon. 


Deal gently with thy brother, therefore, O level-headed man of the 
world. Those who formerly considered him “so clever,’ or “very 
promising,” visit their mistakes in judgment upon his wretched head. 
They are “disappointed in him,” and are indignant accordingly— 
not with themselves, but with him. He is the broken reed that has 
pierced the hand that leaned upon it, so they promptly proceed to 
break it. They now look askance upon the unfortunate object of 
their previous admiration. He, erst the monstratus digito, is now 
ticketed vaurien, good-for-nothing—loafer—too lazy to do a day’s 
work. Loafers of this class are shovelled off in heaps to the colonies. 
On the principle of “ what the eye does not see, the heart does not 
grieve after,” they are urged by their friends(?) to “‘go abroad.” 
They “go,” and eventually “go under.” Absolutely harmless they 
are, perfectly incapable of taking care of themselves, so they lie 
down and die. 

There are some undertakings that success alone can justify. 
Suppose Wolfe had failed at Quebec. Suppose the attack on Majuba 
had succeeded. If Wordsworth and Keats had not been poets, what 
would they have become? Neither of them gave satisfaction to their 
friends when they commenced life. Watt was an “idle boy.” 
Benvenuto Cellini’s father forced him to learn music instead of model- 
ling. Michael Angelo’s parents strongly objected to the career of an 
artist for their son—and, tocompare small things with great, sodid those 
of Benjamin West. Boccaccio was one of those who penned a stanza 
when he should have been engrossing. Balzac refused to be “perched 
like a crow upon a three-legged stool” in a lawyer’s office. All these, 
and many more, too numerous to mention, subsequently justified 
the belief that they had in themselves. Doubtless they were supported 
by that strong internal consciousness, that premonition of a great 
future, that true genius experiences. Young Disraeli is reported to 
have expressed his intention of becoming Premier while yet a boy 
at school. “ Quand nous sommes ministres,” was often on the lips of 
the youthful Thiers. But let us remember that there is always the 
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ether side of the carpet. If they had not succeeded, what then? 
I hope it is not flat blasphemy to say that if they had not prevailed, 
they would probably have joined the great army of loafers, which 
without doubt is so largely recruited from the “vies manquées,” the 
“ wounded lives ” of this world. Its ranks are filled by men neither 
idle nor profligate, who, either through their own fault or that of 
injudicious friends, have made a mistake, and consequently must pay 
for it. They have “ missed their tip,” and failed “to grasp the skirts 
of happy chance,” which are said to be placed within the reach of 
every man at the one supreme moment of his life. They have never 
taken the tide of their affairs at that floodtime which leads on to 
fortune, and so they must for ever remain helplessly drifting about 
among the shoals and shallows, or lie stranded for ever 
On the lone edges drear, 
And naked shingles of the world. 

They never seem to have hit upon the right thing to do, and so they 
never do anything. They have frittered away their energies on many 
things, and now they have no energy left for any one thing. They 
are soured and disappointed, and should they not be made entirely 
of that yielding stuff which enters so largely into the composition of 
those loafers formerly spoken of, they very often become savage, and 
run amuck against mankind. ‘The world is not their friend, nor 
the world’s law.” The rough work-a-day world loveth them not. 
They are good-for-nothing, unusable, waste, weeds, wreckage from the 
argosies of life. 

How many a disappointed wretch originally as well-groomed and 
as well-fed, and as well-principled as anybody else, rendered des- 
perate by the injustice or neglect, real or imaginary, of his fellows, has 
been sucked down into the great maelstrom, to be shot out again in 
the tine of convulsion and eruption, an atheist, communist, nihilist, 
déclassé, an avenger of society ! 

Such, then, are the loafers who have been made loafers, either by 
their own conceit, their own misjudgment, or the idiocy of their 
friends. Of loafers that are born such, the classes and degrees are 
likewise various. First of all we have the licensed loafer, the man 
who holds, as it were, letters of marque from society to be such ; and 
these, too, vary in their kind as well. Instances are easy to supply: 
Will Wimble, Master Simon, Chevalier Strong, and Jock the Laird’s 
brother. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to class the above as loafers, for 
they rendered certain undefined and multifarious services to the man 
they “loafed on,” for which he in his turn made acknowledgment 
by granting them free living and free quarters. They more or less 
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resemble the clientes of the Roman noble ; they are very much akin 
to the feudal retainers of the medizval baron. In fact, this class of 
loafer was—I say was advisedly, for the class I am now dealing with is 
practically extinct—in many cases, the direct product of feudalism 
and primogeniture. Does not Addison regret that his genteel connec- 
tions had precluded Will Wimble from being apprenticed to some 
honest business, where talents that were now frittered away in mak- 
ing garters for the ladies, and providing a dish of fish for the squire, 
might have been happily and usefully employed? Butin those days 
every old family retained its loafer, in the same way that it possessed 
a ghost or a haunted chamber. He added to its dignity and respect- 
ability. This species of loafer was as much a part of a fine gentle- 
man’s surroundings as his outriders or Dalmatians. In rougher ages 
a retainer had to fight for his lord, while it was the province of the 
fool to relieve the tedium of his idle hours ; at a later date it was 
only a very exceptional loafer, like Chevalier Strong, who was ready to 
‘90 out” in the place of the man whose bread he ate. Most retained 
loafers preferred the duties and immunities that originally fell to the 
share of the jester, though let us not forget that Chicot was a fighting 
man, and that Le Glosseur had saved the life of Charles the Rash, 
and that Sir Walter Scott makes poor Wamba ever ready to draw in 
his lord’s defence. 

A very good example of the domestic Yorick of a later age is the 
picture of Master Simon drawn by Washington Irving. He heads 
the chapter that introduces him to the reader’s notice with the follow- 
ing quotation : “A decayed gentleman, who lives much upon his 
own mirth and my master’s means, and much good do him with it: 
he does hold my master up with his stories, songs, and catches, 
and such tricks and jigs you would admire. He is with him now.” 
Such was Master Simon—a sort of upper servant, bailiff, or steward, 
who in return for a number of small services and duties rendered, 
never actually specified but all clearly understood, received his bed 
and board. “The grooms, gamekeepers, whippers-in, and other re- 
tainers, seemed all to be on a somewhat familiar footing with Master 
Simon, and fond of having a joke with him, though it was evident 
they had great deference for his opinion in matters relating to 
their functions.” Thus, too, does Lamartine describe the duties of a 
major-domo of this class. He is speaking of a Chevalier, the cadet 
of some noble house of pre-Revolutionary France, who, having 
escaped the lead and steel of his own enemies in private duello, or 
the king’s on the field of battle—for such a one had always been a 
soldier, if he had not entered the priesthood—returns emeritus, sheath- 
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ing his sword for ever—‘‘to vegetate in one of his brother’s old 
chateaus, with rooms in the upper storey ; to superintend the garden, 
to shoot with the curé, to look after the horses, to play with the 
children, to make up a party of whist or tric-trac, the born servant 
of everybody, a domestic slave, happy in being so, beloved and 
neglected by all ; and thus to complete his life, without lands, without 
wife, without descendants, until the time when age and infirmities 
confined him to the bare room, on the walls of which his helmet and 
his old sword were hung, and that day on which every one in the 
chateau should be told ‘ M. le Chevalier is dead.’”! “To play with 
the children.” “ He has carried me on his back a thousand times. 
Here hung those lips that [ have kissed so oft. Alas, poor Yorick!” 
Chevalier Strong was of a different type to this. He may rather be 
described as placing himself first, and the miserable patron whom 
he served next after; but then, you know, “ we must be worthy of 
being well served,” and “ good masters make good servants.” Strong, 
in fact, had he not been so very useful in his various capacities, would 
have degenerated into the class of those aggressive and voracious 
loafers who render no services in return for “ goods supplied.” 

In the brave days of old, Jock the Laird’s brother could always be- 
take himself and his troubles to where there were “good wars” being 
waged, and “die on some counterscarp,” as poor Nigel Oliphant 
proposed doing. Of what was Falstaff’s ragged troop composed ? 
“Younger sons of younger brothers : broken down, unjust serving- 
men ; ostlers and tapsters, trade fallen—the cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace.” ‘Good to toss,” poor fellows, “ food for powder : 
they filled a trench as well as better men”; and perhaps this was 
better than living on other people, or being supported by your friends. 
In any case, Sir Walter Raleigh thought so, and if, nowadays, Jock 
cannot find work at home, he can always “go to the colonies” : 
whether he will be successful or not is another question. So much, 
then, for the feudal class of licensed loafers, of whom Chevalier 
Strong appears to have been a survival. Coming down to more 
modern times, we get the “ Spring-captains,” and such loafers as 
Major Pendennis,—’arf pay, as his exasperated valet was careful to 
remind him. The major was a chevalier, but not of noble blood, 
and with no elder brother possessed of chateau to afford him 
house-room. The extent of acres belonging to the Prince of 
Pendennis and Duke of Fairoaks hardly justified the maintenance 
of a retainer of this sort, so the major was fain to follow in the train 


of every great man who would permit him to do so; and thus he 
1 Macmillan’s Magazine, article on ‘‘ Lamartine.” 
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managed to obtain a great deal more of this world’s goods than 
would otherwise have fallen to his share, by means of a little judi- 
cious toadyism, or, as he would have said, “by making himself 
agreeable.” Old Wigsby, you remember, was the major’s name 
among the followers of the great, so we know how he was respected. 
Yet the brougham of a noble lord was always at his service, and I'll 
be bound the cushions never wanted airing. Here also we may 
place the Society men, the diners-out, the brilliant conversationalists, 
the Fourteenthers, to adopt the French word which now describes 
a regular profession open to ingenuous youth—namely, filling up an 
unexpected gap, or making the number up to fourteen at a dinner- 
party ; and those young men who had an indefinite, and, as it were, 
an aoristic sort of existence—who, in the words of Leech’s cabby, 
“want to get their ride as well as their dinner for nothing.” 

Belonging likewise to the class of chartered loafers are the tame 
cats of society, the men without any definite aim in life, the lazy, 
flabby amateur, “ who only sketches, you know,” the sloppy execu- 
tionist, the weak-jointed composer. By their works ye shall know 
them—indefinite and incomplete. Also here comes the blue-and- 
white Bohemian, who dwells in a frock-coat and five o’clock tea 
country, a land where it is ever afternoon: his is the tea in the 
afternoon, his the clang of the silver spoon. This species is generally 
described as “a nice fellow,” and if not a prig is generally “very 
tolerable, and to be endured,” so long as he is not mean enough 
to engage the affections of an heiress. Fortune-hunters are a very 
detestable kind of loafer. The services the tame cats are supposed 
to render in return for their entertainment are really so small that they 
are not worth mentioning. They are only expected to look pleasant 
whatever may happen to them under all circumstances and at all 
times. 

Akin to the tame cats of the present day are their immediate 
precursors and forerunners, those numerous gentlemen the portraits 
of whom adorn the pages of Miss Austen, “ who did nothing, and did 
not desire to do anything.” Imagine an articulate-speaking man 
owning to such a faith nowadays! These were the heroes of the 
Assembly Room and the tea-table, who, safe in the enjoyment of 
an income, however small, 

Daffed the world aside, and bid it pass. 
They contributed their quota of small talk and small jokes for the 
benefit of their entertainers. They were eminently respectable, and 
totally free from vice. Among their ranks Chevalier Strong could 
never have enlisted: he was essentially a man’s and nota lady’s 
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man, but these were gentle as the sucking dove. They replenished 
the tea-pot, they handed the muffins, they were invaluable in many 
ways. One speaks of loafers so eminently well-bred and ultra-genteel 
with bated breath, almost with respect. They were only loafers in- 
somuch as they were without ambition or enterprise, and clung like 
limpets to their native rock. They formed a solid body of Will 
Wimbles and Master Simons, but, unattached to any chieftain, they 
followed the flag of no great house. They were a semi-independent 
band of condottieri, hiring out their services when required for the tea- 
fight or the muffin-struggle. These, too, the advancing tide of civili- 
sation has engulphed and swept away. An odd and aged specimen 
may perchance still be encountered at Bath or Cheltenham, but as a 
class—as a distinct phalanx that Society had always to reckon with— 
“they are gone, and for ever.” 

Of the loafer pure and simple of a past age, Philosopher Square 
may be taken as.a good example. He did positively nothing for his 
keep that I could ever discover. At the same time, he was quiet and 
non-aggressive, except to Thackum, whom, I suppose, he regarded 
as his equal. The disputes between the theologian and the philo- 
sopher may occasionally have afforded their patron some amusement ; 
and let us hope that Square did not give much trouble to the servants. 

The name of Parson Thackum recalls that famous body of the 
eighteenth-century domestic chaplains, who were frequently retained 
for the sake of their mental or social accomplishments—very often 
because of the latter alone—not so much for any spiritual qualities 
they possessed. This class of clergyman was at once the worldly and 
ghostly adviser, as well as the butt and boon companion, of his pro- 
tector. Such was the Reverend Lavender in the employ of Barry 
Lyndon, Esq., and such, as well, was the tutor of Master Peregrine 
Pickle. Men who would undertake such work for their “ bellies’ 
sake” may justly be described as loafers. Alas! an o’er-great love of 
the loaves and fishes has ever been said to be a failing of the clergy. 
In old days, however, the Army offered a refuge for the fool of the 
family, where he could comfortably get knocked on the head and 
trouble his friends no more. But now a formidable examination 
looms up before the aspirant to military fame. Yet there still remains 
the Church: and at present it seems that a man who is good for 
nothing else is always good enough for performing “the high and 
sacred duties of a clergyman of the Church of England.” He can 
loaf on its revenues when all other resources fail. Doubtless it was 


owing to this propensity in human nature that King Jeroboam found 
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no difficulty in recruiting the ranks of his. priesthood from “the 
lowest of the people.” 

Bohemians if impecunious—a characteristic of Bohemians—are 
frequently loafers. Mr. Fred Bayham may be taken as a type of the 
whole. Hitherto we have discoursed more or less only of the 
licensed professional loafer—he who levies a social blackmail on 
society by a species of hereditary right, and makes some unacknow- 
ledged and undefined, but clearly-understood, return. It now remains 
to speak of the professional loafer pure and simple—the Loafer 
Rapax. Here may be placed Sir John Falstaff, Knight, a prince of 
the tribe of the hardy species of loafer or social buccaneer, together 
with his following and all offshoots and descendants therefrom, who 
say, in the words of Ancient Pistol, ‘the world’s their oyster.” To 
this class belong the professional tramp, the sturdy beggar, and the 
colonial sundowner. These latter wander up and down the face of 
the earth seeking work and finding none—and never wanting to find 
it either, some people say, praying not to find -it. 

These exacters of blackmail from the timid housewife and the 
mistress of the lonely farm-dwelling have every characteristic of the 
loafer, and are mighty particular about the quality of the victuals 
supplied them. In this point they strongly resemble the high-toned 
loafer, who expects to be supplied with the best of everything. The’ 
high-toned loafer is in the apex of the list of professional loafers. 
The high-toned loafer is a man to be avoided. The tramp eventu- 
ally betakes himself off ; the sundowner proceeds onwards at sunrise 
till he comes to a shady place, to snooze away the day till it is time 
to put in an appearance at the next station. But the high-toned 
loafer does no such thing: like Chevalier Strong, “he comes for a 
fortnight, and stops.” Well, Strong stopped for years with Sir Francis 
Clavering ; but then he earned his keep—Sir Francis clung to him, and 
eventually could not manage to live without him. But the high-toned 
loafer presents you with no equivalent return for his oats, except the 
pleasure of his society. A tramp has been known to fetch water and 
chop firewood in return for his dinner; but what profit does a man 
derive from the entertainment he bestows upon thetramp’s magnificent 
brother? I say magnificent advisedly, for this class of man is gene- 
rally resplendent with rugs, wraps, hat-boxes, portmanteaus, and 
overcoats. I place this much to his credit, that he never requires 
the loan of a shirt or the bestowal of a tooth-brush. He is generally © 
gorgeously arrayed: how he manages to do it, let the tailors and 
drapers he “has gone through” relate. “That quest is not for me;” 
I have only to treat of his dealing with his unfortunate host, who 
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probably, if he was asked, is at a loss to explain how the fellow ever 
got into the house. “‘ King Adoni Bezek had three score and ten kings, 
having their thumbs and great toes cut off, that gathered their meat 
under his table:” but rather than suffer any personal inconvenience 
the genuine loafer is much more likely to give other people, more 
especially the servants, a considerable amount of extra work and 
trouble ; and as for thankfully eating what is set before him, or 
gathering his food under your table, he is much more likely to 
find fault with your cook and criticise your wine. In fact, before his 
visit is ended—for of course you must manage to get rid of him some- 
how: if you are mean, you can very likely get some one as green as 
you were to ask him, and so pass him on to the next man—but by the 
time he leaves you, you will probably be imbued with a vague idea 
that the favour and condescension are all on his part for coming to see 
you, and the obligations are on yours. By the exercise of an impu- 
dence almost amounting to genius, he has almost succeeded in 
reversing your relative positions. This loafer is really “a bad old 
sort,” for he is selfish, indolent and disobliging: you and yours derive 
no pleasure from his society, and you all breathe freely when he goes. 
Perhaps your cheque-book alone can tell the means by which you 
have rid yourself of the monster. 

But there is yet a worse loafer under the sun—I mean “Jock, 
your wife’s brother ”—“ Poor Jock,” as she cails him, for whom she 
is always asking you “to do something.” Your mother-in-law is bad 
enough, yet not so bad : 

For whiles she comes, and whiles she goes ; 

But Jock stays there for ever! 
Of escape from this loafer there is no hope. You must resign your- 
self to him as Sinbad did to the Old Manof the Sea. Your brother- 
in-law sticketh closer than a brother. For what can you do with a 
man who will do nothing for himself? It is cheapest in the end to 
put him down among your other household expenses. He is the 
bad penny you can never passon. Moreover, he is apt to value him- 
self at a bigger rate than the rest of the world value him. I read 
once in an extract from an American paper, that “ people had not 
grown any more hard-hearted than they were in the 15th Chapter of 
Luke or’anywhere else, but that they objected to the prodigal return- 
ing with his hat placed jauntily on the side of his head, and wanting 
to know ‘ What’s for dinner?’ thinking that he ‘will take a bath’ 
before it, and telling his elder brother to comb the hayseeds 
out of his hair. ‘Then it is,’ says the old man, ‘that your father 
longs to fall upon you with the cart-lines, while you are yet a great 
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way off, and welt you into a state of becoming humility,’” &c. I, for 
one, confess that I own to some sympathy with this parent. 

Of the loafer who drinks—the last on the list—I will say nothing : 
the subject is but a sad one, and I know no remedy for those who 
are thus afflicted. 

In conclusion, some loafers have been very eminent, some very 
illustrious men, but owing to the force of circumstances alone, not 
from inclination. Of this sort were Themistocles and Hannibal. 
Charles II. had some experience of the profession. James II. was 
a gorgeous loafer, with a court and palace at St. Germains, all main- 
tained at his friend Louis the Great’s expense ; and not only James IL., 
but his son, and his son’s son, managed to “ hang on ” for a consider- 
able number of years. 

You remember, too, how the noble-hearted Southey supported 
Coleridge and his family, and with only the fruits of his own industry 
and labour to rely on, instead of the revenues of a kingdom. But 
even the great Erasmus himself was sometimes fain to beg to supply 
his own immediate necessities. “ You must tell her,” he writes to a 
friend, whom he is instructing to ask for pecuniary aid on his behalf, 
“that I am in the greatest poverty. . . . Italy is the fittest place for 
a man to take the title of doctor, and Italy cannot be visited by a 
delicate man without a good sum of money, especially if his literary 
reputation makes it impossible for him to live in a shabby style.”! 
This letter calls to mind that which was addressed to Cave and signed 
“Sam Johnson. /mpransus.” There is yet one greater than all these, 
one who in his own person was fated to 


Prove how salt will taste 
The stranger’s bread ; how hard it is 
Ascending and descending other people's stairs. 


—Dante Alighieri, who ate the bread of sorrow, and drank the water 
of affliction, and drained the cup of life’s bitterness to the very dregs, 
surrounded by mebulones et histriones at the Court of Can della 
Scala. 

A LOAFER. 


1 Macmillan’s Magazine, article on ‘‘ Erasmus,” 
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LITTLE TOURS. 


FP pay Touring” is now well understood, and brought to 
a system, with all its désagrémens, weary preparations and 
toilsome sufferings — expense, “ bother,” the taking about one’s 
family on one’s shoulders, as it were, dragging baggage after one as 
in a cart, hotels, cabs, “ rushing for trains.” These and other things 
help us to learn “the art of being inconvenienced.” In the sort of 
agitation produced by such annoyances, and in the shadow of coming 
evils awaiting us, it is difficult tosee “ sights ” with the calm, tranquil 
appreciation which is necessary for their enjoyment. Nay, we do xof 
see ; there is a general disappointment, from the feeling of hurry and 
the large sums laid out, for which this is but a poor, inadequate return. 

It is, perhaps, time that something should be said for the ‘“ little 
tour,” which is scarcely enjoying the favour it deserves. The “little 
tour” is without any of the evils described : it is sams packing, sans 
baggage, sans trouble, sazs money even. The point is to feel and 
act as if you are at home. When you start on your little tour 
you do so at a few hours’ notice. The idea is as of a holiday, not of 
a penance. You walk down to the station carrying your convenient 
haversack, which should not be one of your rather discreditable 
knapsacks, but an honest bag on the Gladstonian model—that is, it 
should mean more than it holds—have quite a portmanteau air, 
and yet be no more than a small receptacle. A couple of days at 
most will suffice. Nothing is more delightful than, on arrival: at some 
new unfamiliar town, to cast your “goods and chattels” into the 
proper dépét and walk up. Now you are one of the natives—not 
driven up, with your baggage on top, or feeling that curious, half- 
nervous sense we all do when approaching a strange hotel. 

That ‘walking up” is always delightful, for every step shows us 
something novel, unpretending it may be, but still welcome. It may 
be an odd old house, or a church, or a costume. We always look 
out the first thing for the cathedral or town-hall steeple—sure to be 
seen afar off. For this we make direct, for we know it is on the 
grand Place. A few notes taken on a card inform us what is to be 
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seen and worth seeing, and this without the bother of stopping to ask. 
A purchase of a photograph in a stationer’s is an excellent oppor- 
tunity, when really useful information will be given, such people being 
directly interested in the curios of the place, and perhaps having a hope 
that you may return and buy souvenirs. Sometimes, when the train 
does not serve for three or four hours, we have, as it were, settled down 
in the place, and, furnished with a little map which almost every town 
offers, have set off on a country walk to some church, or abbey, or 
village, fancying ourselves regular explorers, as the people come to 
their doors and stare, and the children follow. In this simple fashion 
one sees a great deal that is new and pleasing without being in the 
least “ fashed.” 

But, as I say, there is an art in allthis. We must not expect too 
much ; and we are thus often surprised in some obscure place by 
coming on rare old churches, strange buildings, and the like—unpre- 
tending, shunning observation, asking neither praise nor attention, 
but only to be left alone to crumble away. 

If the self-porterage of one’s effects be thought too troublesome, a 
good, convenient method is to fix oneself in some central town, set off 
betimes in the morning, scour the country by rail, and return in the 
evening. It would be possible on this system to see the whole of 
that truly interesting country Belgium in three or four days without 
hurry, leaving out, of course, the familiar Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, 
and Brussels. This year, fixed at Ostend, I made many a little tour 
here, there, and everywhere. The ordinary flying traveller, who has 
been driven “ under guide” from museum to museum, and has duly 
stared all round him in the cathedral, will smile contemptuously. 
He has seen all that is worth seeing per guide-book. That “ tourist’s 
stare,” by the way, is a curious attempt at compromise. We see him 
in the nave of the cathedral under the tower, which he is informed 
is a prodigious number of feet high. And there is that wonderful 
painted window—that Pieta believed to be Michael Angelo’s. Our 
tourist thus challenged feels that he should be amazed or confounded, 
but somehow is conscious that he is not affected as he ought to be. 
The Pieta does not affect him more than other statues. Nay, unin- 
structed he would have paused and cried out, “Oh, what an exquisite 
work!” All that is left, then, is to stare intently, in the faint hope 
that appreciation will come, that the beauties will start out of it and 
lay hold of him. 

Belgium is indeed like an old-fashioned museum, or some ancient 
curiosity-shop, with chambers behind, in which are caskets, cabinets, 
Reisener work, rococo jewellery, bits of china, &c. How few have 
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seen Lierre, or Hal, or Tamise, or Audenarde, or Dixmude, or 
Furnes ? Ypresis more commonly visited, and is truly amazing. 
There is a little fortified town which is charming in every point of 
view—Termonde, or Dendermonde—which offers a miniature Place, 
with town-hall and guard-house .of an extraordinary quaintness and 
grace, and a church. 

Two or three years ago, by way of carrying the system to an ex- 
treme, I set off and travelled from Calais to Lille, Tournay, Douai, 
Ypres, Bergues—nearly a dozen places in all—and was back again in 
Victoria within about thirty hours from starting.! This feat no 
doubt caused amusement to friends, and, in some cases, a pitying 
smile, “ Well, I would not care to go through all that.” But some- 
how it was a truly enjoyable adventure—a sort of hurried dream or 
series of dreams—cities and churches flitting away, to be succeeded 
by others, colours changing, figures vanishing. The humdrum 
civilised order cannot compare with this. A little adventure is never 
unwelcome. An agreeable life, as we are told, is made up of the 
smaller pleasures. ' 

Turning over my note-book, I find many a sketch of these care- 
less travels, most of which have furnished but a few hours’ entertain- 
ment. It may be said, however, that to a person practised in this 
pursuit the entertainment has a deeper influence, furnishing him with 
much to think of hereafter. He can compare, read, measure ; every- 
thing passes under a sort of review or judgment. A fair taste for art 
and some knowledge of architecture make all this far more entertain- 
ing than reading. I take these specimens at random. 


COURTRAL. 


The train sets me down at Courtrai. As I walk up from the 
station, I note the open belt that lies between it and the city, the 
water, the greenery, all betokening the removed bastions and walls. 
I have noted that in all cases of towns whose fortifications have been 
levelled the mark is all but indelible ; for long after we can see the 
outlined shapes of the walls and ditches, and one almost always 
laments the absence of this picturesque element. For the English 
traveller it is always a novel and welcome sight—the grass-grown 


’ See A Day's Tour, in which the whole chronicle of this rather original 
escapade is described and illustrated. I call attention to it here merely as a 
telling illustration of what I am saying, and in the interest of the adventurous 
reader, 
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mounds and the harmless-looking bastions, the many-tinted brick- 
work, and the pretty gates and drawbridges. 

This Courtrai is a pleasing specimen of the “‘fat” thriving Flemish 
town, with its spacious open streets, not without a gaiety of their 
own. In such places the modern shops always perfectly harmonise, 
for the old “stepped” or gabled houses are retained, and their 
uneven outline is an agreeable break. _I found a surprise in the old 
spacious Place—laid out in the most straggling fashion, a perfect 
meeting of the ways, and running into angles and corners, taking 
any shape but that of oblong or square. On the right I found 
a mass of old houses, embedded in which is the antique rusted 
belfry of the town, modest enough in its pretensions. Facing us is 
the Town Hall, a rather blank-looking and decidedly uninteresting 
structure, like those unintellectual, expressionless faces we sometimes 
encounter. True, it was “restored” a good many years ago— 
virtually rebuilt, that is—with additions, and a good many subtrac- 
tions too. This sort of thing, neatly and correctly done, we look at 
with a sort of disgust. 

Presently we hear the welcome and genuine Flemish chimes break- 
ing out in their usual irregular twanging and jangling, which always 
suggests an old musical box that has got out of order, which relaxes 
and now appears to stop altogether, and then goes on with a spasm. 
It is one of the quaintest modes of music conceivable, for the tune is 
generally recognisable from its shafe, though the notes are all astray. 
It might indeed be such music as would be heard by Alice in Won- 
derland, and yet the occasional clangs and jangles are harmonious 
enough and always welcome. It has, no doubt, an art of its own, 
and is suited for the “up-in-the-air” regions which may require a 
special gamut. It led me to the fine cathedral of the place, which 
is fronted by one of the most quaint and characteristic towers in 
the country, one of the true Flemish pattern, running into “those 
bulbs and parsnips” which are so common, but which have 
a characteristic expression when treated freely. The reason for 
this satisfactory result is no doubt their perfect appropriateness to 
their functions, which is to contain an innumerable quantity of bells 
of all sizes and conditions, and which are suspended gracefully, like 
“drops” from an ornament. These ‘ bulbs” give shelter and yet 
reveal the beils at their work. They are rounded off so that no wet 
can lodge. Indeed, the whole of this bell-tower is admirable ; as 
it descends it grows more solid with its pieced long windows, the 
lodgings for the greater bells or dourdons. It is airy, too, and elegant. 

There had been a fire here some years ago ; but the restorations 
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are admirable and scarcely noticeable. Within, however, as in so 
many Flemish cathedrals, is seen evidence of that melancholy rage 
for decorating in parti-colours—yellow, blue, and red—which has 
made hideous the fine old cathedral at Bruges. Everywhere, too, 
are being introduced those dreadful “compo” figures and altars, 
called ‘‘ Munich” style—painted gaudily and out of keeping with 
the venerable fanes. A great surprise is the wonderful tabernacle 
beside the altar—an exquisite piece of work. These are met with in a 
few rare churches of Belgium, and I must not forget also the astound- 
ing one at Lierre—a temple within a temple, and a model of which is 
at South Kensington. How delightful, too, the florid even rampagious 
organ, which seems almost to speak with us, so full of suggestive 
details is it, with its galleon-like galleries, and trumpeting or flying 
angels and clustered pipes. The furious, horny twang of these old 
instruments is ever welcome. I should like to have lingered yet 
longer in Courtrai, or Kortriks, as it is called. 


CALATS. 


Again I turn to my note-book. Some months ago, we were told 
that the great work of Calais harbour was at last complete and ready 
for opening. There is a sort of poetry associated with the place 
from its history, the ownership of the English, Sterne, Brummell, &c. 
There are, of course, machine-made minds, manufactured like the 
“Waterbury Watch Co., Con.,” which take a practical view of all 
these things, and pronounce Calais a “miserable hole.” But the 
more practised self-entertainer will find pleasure in everything that 
is at all novel. The old Calais, with its stagnant ditches, curious 
walls, gates, narrow streets, had always an attraction for me, so much 
so that I have oftentimes been drawn to set off some evening and 
cross over, stay a night at “old Desseins,” and then return next 
day. Even that midnight landing on the quay, the trundling up the 
baggage, the overland mail coming ashore, the walk about the place, 
under shadow of its old towers, had a sort of fascination. 

Invited now to join in the festival, opening of the great docks 
President, &c., I set off with empressement. Rarely have I spent a 
more enjoyable French day. A féfe in that corntry is always pleasantly 
theatrical. We had a pleasant party, a friend or two, L and 
others, a choice spirit from Punch to furnish the champagne, while the 
whole was directed and, as it were, stimulated by the obliging and 
courteous host. We relish these unwonted hospitalities extended by 
potentates, hitherto associated with haughty grasping dominations, 
deputed by the railway to do the honours. 
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A delightful day it was, as if ordered specially for a holiday—fresh 
yet balmy, sunny—the sea, “ the multitudinous sea, incarnadine—one 
blue!” The boat was a new one, “hanselled” on that day, and brought 
us over within an hour. As we approached, the festival character was 
evident in the general theatrical brightness, and therows of gaily-dressed 
natives fringing the dock edges. Visiting a country in this sort of airy 
fashion—travellers, without being dressed up as travellers-- is novel 
and piquant. No distrustful douaniers, or ropes, or tickets. Landing, 
we pass through the ranks of the “light-hearted children of sunny 
France,” to use the proper form; what spirits, what colours, what a 
capital air of true festival! Ironclads are lying outside the little 
port, flags flying. Entering the familiar gave, we are shown into a 
“particular ” banqueting-room, where “le lunch” is ready, and just 
as we are about to begin a grizzled gentleman rises, and in a very 
ceremonious way declares that he salutes us all in the name 
of the company of the North, a compliment recéived with a stolid 
English indifference. /asé traveller as I am—as we all are—I 
must protest that no flavour ever equals that first “Car de Poulet ” (as 
Britons have it) and the fresh sound ordinaire, thus first partaken of 
at the old Gare Maritime. It was droll, the sort of jumble of arriving 
and departing travellers, their trunks and packages, and the festive 
ones, and the holiday arrivals, 

What a day of variety it was! Steamers were ever gliding 
about, poking their noses where they could. Looking from our 
deck towards the docks, for we retreated to our vessel now, we 
could see a vast crowd coming, a figure, a sort of long insect like 
a grasshopper, in front. This was the excellent President Carnot, 
who was really the centre of the show. He seemed to be prancing 
and caracoling, his hat in his hand, a broad red ribbon across his 
chest, sometimes turning round and flourishing with his long limp 
arms. Behind him followed obsequiously a vast mass or “staff” of 
persons, bull-necked officers all over gold, in little low cocked hats, 
civic functionaries and the rest, while beyond them was a general 
“ruck ” of humbler figures. I do not recall anything more grotesque 
than this spectacle of the long animated figure in front, and the 
vast slow-moving crowd behind. He paid us a visit on board our 
steamer. 

Later in the day, when the solemnities were over, in a sort of 
lull, we seized the opportunity to visit the curios of the place. 
There was the old cathedral built by the English some centuries 
ago, and very interesting with its richly dight monumental altar and 
fine paintings. But most interesting of all was that curious fabric at 
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the bottom of the Rue de Guise—the old “ Hall of the Staple”—a 
regular Tudor building or gate-house, which used to be the mart for 
English clothes. It was a curious feeling, that of walking through 
its deserted courtyard. Then there was the Town Hall, with its 
melodious chimes never relaxing a moment, and its truly elegant 
steeple—a charming specimen of Flemish art; for it should be 
remembered that we are in Flanders proper—French Flanders— 
which may one day yet be restored, like Strassburg, to its regular 
owners. 

Later I find myself in one of the old streets which lead out of 

«the great Place, whence can be seen a long range of windows, 
Quillacq’s Hotel, now Dessein’s. Many times at midnight, after a 
stormy passage across, have I passed to its hospitable shelter, with 
that curious, half strange, half romantic and awe-stricken feeling with 
which we first come on French ground. We think of the little 
intrepid boats that have been braving the tempest, and now lie 
sheltered and secure, while here is the little old town that, by a 
fiction, seems to have its being only for passing travellers, and is ever 
up all night. In the tranquil light, in the thick of shouting, excited 
crowds lining the pavements, I think of those old bygone midnights. 
We were waiting for our President, who is temporarily lodged at 
Dessein’s (late Quillacq’s), and is to feast at the banquet up at 
the docks. There is to be a sort of procession, and here he 
comes. One might smile at the effort made by the town, but which 
is well meant. There were about a dozen carriages, local pair-horse 
fiacres transformed into four-horse vehicles, by a simple process, two 
artillery horses being yoked in front of each by ropes. There was 
Monsieur the Admiral, and Monsieur the Prefect, and Monsieur 
the General, and Monsieur the Minister, with a number of others. 
The grand military were dreadfully bull-necked, and mostly seemed 
to have risen from the ranks—a curious contrast to the d/asé and 
more refined type of the old imperial time. The Admiral, how- 
ever, was a thorough “sea dog’’ with a mahogany face. 

During the evening, we had balloons and fireworks, and “no end 
of divarshun.” ‘The balloons took the shape of elephants, and 
monsters, and other caprices. Later on there was to be an open-air 
ball, but we had had enough. We must go home: tempus abire. A 
steamer was waiting—ordered, as one said, “like a cab,” to be ready 
at anymoment. We started about eleven, reached Dover at twelve, 
and were at home about half-past two. It was a most enjoyable day 
on the whole, a day of passing shows, and to some of trifling ; but as 
the painter said, “‘ Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 
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AUDENARDE. 


At Audenarde, I follow a long street lined with stately modern 
houses for a quarter of a mile or so, rather after the village type, and 
on the way encounter hardly a single person. There are the rails 
of a tramway long disused and abandoned in despair. At last the 
market-place opens before us ; a vast spreading space, worthy of 
some great town, when at the corner of a street, projected airily 
forward, stands the glory of Belgium—the exquisite gem, the Town 
Hall. This astonishing performance in stone seems like some 
dainty coffer out of a museum—so elaborately wrought is it—with 
its arcades below, its innumerable niches for statues, alas! wanting, 
though the detail is so abundant that they are scarcely missed, and 
seem to be there. A Frenchman would call the whole ravishing. 
As was said, it suggests a carved casket of ivory or metal, and has 
the proportions of one. The imagination displayed, the innumer- 
able florid detail, it would be impossible to give an idea of, every 
extremity and point being wrought in the most fanciful, airy way. 
The little tower seems to have been “turned” ina lathe. Far off, 
at the corner of the Place, rises the vast monumental old church, 
one of those huge unornamented crags of stone which are seen 
from afar on the railway—a suitable contrast. A winding spacious 
stair leads up to the Hall, with its grandly carved fireplace ; close by 
is the Council Chamber, with its mullioned windows and exquisitely 
carved doorway. Here the fathers of the town actually sit and 
deliberate—the ‘‘ Echevins”—at the green baize-covered tables, just 
as they sat three hundred years ago, though they have now not so 
much to do. There is a charming walk up the hills which overhang 
the town, lined all the way on both sides with trees, and turning 
to look down we see the fortress-like church and its dainty neighbour 
lying tranquilly at ease among the clustered houses of parti-colour 
and the winding canals and bridges. 


PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 


It is commonly supposed that, owing to what is called the “ Hauss- 
mannisation ” carried out in the reign of the late Emperor, the old 
Paris, which had such an attraction for the painter and antiquary, 
has practically vanished. This is a complete mistake, as there is 
more than an abundance still left of interesting quarters and old 
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buildings, which stand where they did in the days of the Revolution. 
The explorer has only to follow the Rue de Rivoli till he comes to 
the Rue St. Antoine, when he will find on his left a series of old 
streets of the most picturesque kind, stored with old hotels and 
corners of extraordinary attraction. Such are the Rue Vieille du 
Temple, the Rue Francs, Rue Lamoignon, and many more. Such a 
promenade I made within the last few days-—taking hints from Mr. 
Hare’s pleasant volume—and came to the conclusion that Paris was 
more richly stored with relics of this kind than many of the old 
towns, such as Rouen or Rheims, which are visited by the professional 
tourist. 

The old typical narrow Parisian street is in itself a picture, from 
the dappled mixture of colours, the irregularity of the houses, pro- 
jecting forward out of line, the curious conversion of old mansions 
to modern use, and the gaiety of the inscriptions and sign boards. 
At times we come to some vast cavernous church, solid and monu- 
mental, gloomy and cavernous within, with a mouldy flavour, and of 
fine imposing architectural design. These are nearly always worthy 
of study. Here in the Rue St. Antoine we arrive at a sort of iron- 
gray palace gone to seed as it were, but richly architectural, two 
flanking pavilions with a centre, pierced by a florid gateway, the facade 
covered over, not unpicturesquely, with gaudy boards, announcing the 
trades carried on within, or that chambers are @ Jouwer. We enter 
and find ourselves in a spacious court, with pilasters and richly 
wrought capitals, and sculptured figures on the walls, but all dark or 
even black as iron. This fine pile was the famous Sully’s Hotel. 

But while thus entertained, wandering from one old picturesque 
street to the other, coming on a fresh surprise, I suddenly realised what 
might be termed the architectural donne bouche of the whole, and found 
myself in one of the most charming and elegantly designed enclo- 
sures that could be conceived. This was the old-fashioned, impos- 
ing Place des Vosges, whose existence is, I believe, suspected by 
few visitors or explorers. It is a square, about the size of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, designed in the most elegant fashion by Mansard, the 
architect of Versailles, each side completely symmetrical, and almost 
as sound as it was on the day it was erected. The plan is that of a 
low arched colonnade running round, on which rises {the facade of 
ripe, red brick, dappled with stone dressings, and pierced with long, 
narrow and yet stately windows. From the top slants back the tall, 
dark, rusted roof, with its several stories of small windows, and the 
florid mansardes, or dormers, of different patterns. TheJgrace of the 
whole and the completeness are extraordinary. But there is one 
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very piquant—that is the word—feature to be noticed. In the 
centre of each side of the Place is a stately pavilion, through which 
the carriages, &c., find their entrance to the square from the streets 
outside. Save at one corner, where it can scarcely be noticed, there 
is no other mode of admission. The ripe rose-tint of the brick is 
charming, as are all the florid details, cornices, &c., the favourite 
note of Mansard’s work. This strict enclosure secures a perfectly calm 
air of retreat, almost conventual. There is no traffic. It is charm- 
ing to stroll round and round under the low vaulting, and fancy one- 
self in an Italian city, and not in clattering Paris. A few old men 
are seated on benches in the gardens, near the statue in the centre, 
with a stray reader. This arcade is really unique. From it we 
have little doubt that our own Inigo borrowed his flat stone pilasters 
on a brick ground and his vaulted arches below, as in Covent Garden 
piazza. 


TO PARIS AND BACK. 


But if anyone be in search of new and original sensations, racy 
scenes, doings generally farcical, or touches of genuine character, 
let me commend him to the “excursion” train. The contrast to 
the dulness and proprieties of the ordinary trains is extraordinary. The 
excursionist in his own country is at home, as it were, and gives full 
licence to his exuberance, not to say to his “ horse-play,” but when 
taken abroad there is a certain embarrassment which restrains—a 
desire for help and sympathy. Thus he displays his feelings of 
curiosity, interest, and wonder in a naive and natural fashion. 
The observer of character will find entertainment in his company. 

During the Paris Exhibition plenty of this sort of amusement 
was to be found, and these expeditions were conducted in a free 
laisser-faire style, with even less of the restraint and supervision 
which are lavished on the ordinary passenger. Every one seemed to 
be allowed to come or go and stay as he pleased ; there was no 
*‘ controliing ” by tickets, and distinction of classes seemed to be 
altogether lost. 

I recall one of these pleasant little “ tours round. human nature,” 
which} proved far more enjoyable than any of the solemnly correct 
ones,’made after the orthodox pattern, or the tedious splendour of 
even the “club train ” itself. 

Strolling leisurely down, on a tranquil night in September, to 
Victoria Station, towards nine o’clock, I had a pleasant late dinner 
in the™,cosy restaurant, in sight of the ever-hissing grill. This is 
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generally the scene of many an agitated meal. The harried, heart- 
sore traveller comes in with his family, his ulster, and his various 
bags, to get something to eat during the minute or two before the 
night express starts; every morsel is marked by glances at the 
clock ; the nervously-strung father will not let his family eat their 
food in peace. It is with a sort of pity that I see this fevered troupe 
trundled away out on to the platform, with the night and general 
misery and kindred discomforts before them. 

It is not so with the foco curante traveller. There is plenty of 
time, and those shrill screams of engines, as in distress or agony, 
are not for him. At the fitting moment he walks down leisurely, the 
ever-comforting pipe lit, his faithful sack in hand, and finds the train 
just starting. Indeed, the establishment, staff, &c., seem utterly un- 
interested in our movements. We might come and go as we pleased. 
Here it would seem that luggage, not apparel, “oft proclaims the 
man,” and above all, the woman. But there was no fuss or hurry, no 
wheeled trucks laden with “impediments”; not more than two score 
persons, who seem as careless as if they were bound for Margate only. 
Strange, too, most seem to belong to what may be called the “upper 
middle classes ”—clergymen’s families, doctorial, &c. Almost as we 
start, the first “chord of character ” is touched; and it is difficult not 
to be amused at a genteel lady and her daughter, who are in terror 
“lest they should be discovered” by friends as genteel; who fancy 
they have recognised some friend as “ genteel” who has flitted past 
the window. ‘This infuses a poisonous drop into the cup of pleasure, 
for recognition will surely come in the vessel. It, of course, was 
only a delusion ; but was amusing enough. 

By midnight we were at the always-picturesque Dover, which for 
travellers has a constant romance. I love that slow progress down 
to the Admiralty Pier, and the fresh stirring blasts betokening 
that the sea is at hand waiting for us. Ever novel are these little 
winding old-fashioned streets—betokening pilots—and the travellers’ 
hotels, always ablaze and hospitably open at all hours—“ Diver’s 
Dover CastLeE” and “ PorpEvin’s ”—odd name: probably some 
retired French courier who had set upin this line. How many atraveller, 
buffeted, drenched, lashed, and bumped for three or four hours in the 
old days, has tottered in wearily to these friendly shelters and blessed 
the kindly welcome. Yonder, out on the edge of the waters, the 
monumental Lord Warden rears itself—a rakish hostelry that never 
goes to bed. Often has it to put up stout outside shutters when the 
gales are on. There is something really romantic in this perpetual 
Dover vigil and all-night air. Every hour a boat is going out or 
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coming in. On stormy nights we “ are waiting for the boat ;” but 
Dover is used to this for near a century back. 

Down rumbled the heavy train along the Admiralty Pier, and, 
having discharged its burden, retired back again into the darkness. 
Out at that extremity of the harbour the whole Dover amphitheatre, 
dotted with innumerable lights, lay behind. It was a clear and fresh 
moonlight night, and the moon was above and the moonlight about 
in what scene-painters call “a blue medium.” Everything was 
clearly revealed : the sleeping yachts and ships in the placid harbour 
occasionally disturbed by the splashing paddles of some belated 
steamer seeking its night’s rest. The Lord Warden seemed lit as 
for a ball. It was a curious scene on our pier. There was no sign 
of a steamer, and a dark crowd of travellers clustered together 
or promenading, abandoned as if on a desert island. I confess 
that scene comes on me like some romantic picture. It was now 
gone midnight ; the air was agreeable; when presently arrived 
another train, heavily laden ; behind another, and yet another, 
until the pier now began to show quite a mass of population. 
Nearly three-quarters of an hour went by, when a pair of ghostly 
funnels were seen gliding up, having come somehow and mysteriously 
out of the darkness. This proved to be the new fast Ca/ais-Douvres, 
with plenty of room. That is always a pleasant voyage, even if it be 
“rough” ; the time is short, and the inconvenience just enough to 
make us appreciate deliverance. 

There is always—to me, at least—something strange and mysteri- 
ous in the lighthouse on some foreign coast, which is drawing nearer 
and nearer every moment, now flashing out with a blaze. Old and 
frequent traveller as I am, I never find that curious sense of interest, 
mystery, and romance relax or weaken which one experiences on 
entering Calais harbour at midnight. The clustered towers and 
houses, low-lying, the dotted lights, the tranquil fishing-boats gathered 
together, the muffled figures of the police and douaniers, and the 
waiting train with its illuminated chambers, make up a picture that is 
ever novel. Novel, too, always is the feeling of again stepping on 
French ground as of a stranger among strangers. 

There was something novel in the crowded sa//e, and the inviting 
tables, spread ready with French viands. Always new of taste is 
the unrivalled “quarter fowl,” bowl of fragrant soup, and pleasant 
wine, which always tastes differently in France. Vastly entertaining 
on this occasion was the herd of bewildered excursionists, who were 
hungry enough, yet felt too shy to express their wishes. These 
honest folk, looking wistfully at the more experienced traveller 
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already busy with his guvart de poulet, at last muster courage. “ Might 
I, sir, ask you to order me one of ’em Cars?—I should like some 
pully, too.” “And might I trouble you too ?—same for me.” Piates 
were significantly projected all round and about. When paying-time 
came it was a more serious business. Nothing produces such a 
genuine hopeless confusion—despair almost—as this dealing with 
foreign money. A full hour was spent in this way. It was not until 
it was gone two o'clock that we were on our way. We could hear 
the melodious chimes of the Calais town hall tinkling away music- 
ally enough. ‘Then came, burr—burr—burr—and the blackness of 
night and comfortable sleep. 

By five or six o’clock it was broad day. Amiens Cathedral had 
flitted past, and the curious, because novel, flat French country was 
gliding by. The best part of the entertainment was the surprise and 
curiosity of our fellow-travellers, mostly worthy agriculturists from 
Scotland, who had come to London by boat, and had never been 
out of their own country. There was many an “Ech! Sirs!” and 
“Weel noo!” A gentlemanly stranger from Australia, who had been 
much on the continent, increased the general wonder by relating’some 
of his experiences of foreign cities, and I could not but admire the 
good-nature and tact with which he did this. It was’solely to amuse 
them and give them a little help ; there was no patronage or showing 
off of self—it was simply a good-natured act,”meant to be of service 
tothem. The result was that he became eminently popular, and 
the various Scotch ears were thrust forward eagerly to catch these 
words of wisdom. 

At last we arrived at the grand station of the North, then 
comparatively a desert. ‘There, for the first time, I saw with much 
interest how those great beings, Cook and Gaze, conduct their 
operations. Huge waggonettes were waiting to carry away the herd, 
and officials, braided with the names.of the firms on their caps, were 
already busy marshalling their forces. It was like a shepherd collecting 
his sheep, and the excursionists, like the sheep, had a helpless, scared 
look, and clustered together for protection and support. The shep- 
herds treated them with little ceremony, each “ spotting” his own. 
Presently I saw them penned in and driven off to their destined 
folds. 

Never palls that first look of brilliant substantial Paris, as you 
drive off in an open victoria. Though it was seven o’clock, the city 
seemed scarcely awake ; it was giving itself, as it were, “the rousing 
shake.” How delightful and inspiring the first glance of the showy 
theatrical porticos of the Opera House, Street of Peace, and Place 
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of Concord! But this is an old story. The feeling, however, it 
is difficult to enjoy when one is penned into a cab or private omni- 
bus, with a mountain of baggage over one’s head, which has been 
waited for, and “controlled,” and searched, and paid for, and which 
presently will have to be hoisted down, with a cluster of harpies 
standing round. The feeling is one of business and responsibility ; 
you are too seriously engrossed to relish sights. But in your vic- 
toria, your unpretending bag—unsearched and _ uncontrolled— 
beside you, you are free as air; everything is pleasure unalloyed. 
You might be going home in a “ hansom” from Charing Cross. 

During that pleasant time I often encountered my excursionists— 
still led about sheep-like. I shall not forget my astonishment cn 
the great Festival of the Assumption, when I found myself in the 
Madeleine. Here was the grandest “function”; three or four 
“ Swiss,” exquisite music, Cherubini’s Mass, clouds of floating incense, 
and the church crowded. Suddenly there entered, or rather irrupted, 
a sort of procession, headed by one of the sheep-dogs aforesaid, 
who brought his party in a long file; and to the amazement of the 
wondering crowd, and to my own supreme astonishment, the whole 
proceeded in Indian file to skirt the edges of the congregation till they 
came to the sanctuary, passed across in front, staring hard all the 
time, and came down again on the other side! This was an extra- 
ordinary, if superficial, mode of going. The stern conductor had his 
eye on them and made them move on. A train of gigantic waggonettes 
—char a banes—was waiting at the door, into which after being 
huddled out, they were duly thrust and driven away. The French 
people, however, seem well accustomed to these incursionists and 
their strange dress, and that inconceivable British bearing which 
seemed to assume that the “ whole Paris ”—Madeleine and all—was 
specially constructed for the benefit of English tourists, to be stared 
at and charged for. 

Later, finding my way down to Versailles, I encountered my Made- 
leine tourists again. It was High Festival and holiday; the rural 
trains, with seats on the roof, were crammed and starting every ten 
minutes. In the court of the fine palace, amid all the contending 
crowds, there they were again! I could recognise their faces even in 
an immense group—I suppose a hundred—shepherded by a rough 
drill-sergeant sort of fellow, who looked sharply after them. He 
gathered them up, sending some after others—like sheep-dogs ; thus 
summoned, the tourists came fluttering together, looking very help- 


less. 
Having thus marshalled them, regardless, too, of the immense 
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crowd of holiday-folk, who were hurrying past and swarming over the 
place, he addressed them in these terms : 

“Now, this here palace that you see was built by Louis the 
Fourteenth—in his reign. He built the chapel, to which I shall 
take you presently—and the theaytre—and the whole palace. That’s 
he ridin’ the horse there.” Every head was turned with docility. 
It was pathetic, the perfect trust they had in their friend. I noticed 
on the outskirts, his head bent and listening devoutly, my Au- 
stralian friend ; and I am confident I myself could not have 
resisted this magic influence. ‘ Now,” said our guide, “you all 
keep together and foller me, and I'll take you to the Pallus.” Later 
on, I was sitting in one of the stalls, admiring the beautiful crimson- 
toned theatre—shabby enough—when the whole party irrupted in 
full force, the guide at the head. They took their seats in the stalls, 
and stared abundantly, as they were bound to do. Our friend 
advanced to where the stage was—a guardian of the place looking 
at him with curiosity—and began to speak. Every sound was 
hushed. ‘This here place in which we are in is the Theayter of 
the Pallus”—a pause to allow this revelation to have effect. 
“Louis the Fourteenth used to come here ”—pause—“ very often, as 
did Marry Anternette too” —pause—“and of¢her kings and queens used 
to come here too. This here—where I’m standin’—is the stage ”— 
here the guardian said something—“ quite right—and here, where I’m 
standin’, Mussier Tears, he that was President of the Republic, used 
to sit—and—speak. ‘The other speakers used to come here too. I 
shall now take you by a private way round to the king’s rooms.” 
Away they all trooped after him. The private way—on which he 
insisted a good deal as being a privilege accorded to Aim specially— 
was not opened, so they had to follow the vulgar route—all which 
was diverting in the extreme. The crowds of French, however, 
seemed not in the least astonished. 

In fairness to the great entrepreneurs, I must say that ‘there were 
other guides of an intelligent sort, who knew their business, and im- 
parted information in a rational way. 

Such was this entertaining expedition. I may ask, is not this 
sort of thing a more dramatic mode of doing one’s travels, on this 
very hackneyed road ? 


HOW TO VISIT A CATHEDRAL. 


Often the collector of bric-4-brac will produce a well-worn and 
dilapidated leathern case of old-fashioned shape, which, being 
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opened, displays some exquisite piece of old vepoussé, or it may be 
silver—a casket or chalice of costly material and delicate workman- 
ship. This idea often suggests itself in the case of many an old 
French town which we fly past on the railway—towns which are decay- 
ing and running to seed. There is a curious impression as we 
glance from the window and note the clustered houses some quarter 
of a mile off, but from the midst of which rise the towers of the old 
church or cathedral, and we pass by with a sort of wistful regret, 
thinking of the abandonment, the isolation and obscurity, the neglect 
and squalor of the treasure, and of what a happier fate it deserved. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to halt ; for to purchase half an hour’s 
enjoyment may mean the loss of half a valuable day or more, given 
over to weary waiting and stupidity. Thus do thousands of travellers 
fly by Abbeville, having just a glimpse of its notable towers ; though 
our fathers have often clattered in their post-carriages and diligences 
over the stones of its Place. Once giving way, however, to a better 
feeling, I descended and walked up to the once prosperous little 
town, having to cross a bridge under which ran a boisterous stream, 
where rise the backs of the houses. It seemed a “ poorish” place 
enough until I arrived of a sudden in front of the cathedral and was 
amazed. Its fairy-like grace is beyond description, as well as the 
novelty of the treatment, for the regular amateur of cathedrals. We 
pause in astonishment before this neglected but elegant pile. Round 
us are the poor two-storied houses of a third-rate country town. 
There is not even an open Place. The front is literally embroidered 
all over with lace-work in stone—not that bold, somewhat rough, 
work we find in English fanes ;—the lovely, deeply embayed work, 
the innumerable statues, the graceful towers, the free fancy every- 
where displayed, as though it were some small cabinet on which a 
carver could exercise his art at leisure. This beautiful flamboyant 
style, these inimitable florid graces in stone, we do not find at 
home. The stone, too, appears of a rich and soft texture, of a 
delicate cream tint. I stood long before this charming edifice, 
half in admiration, but more in wonder, gazing on its elaborate work, 
its richly embroidered portal, its beautifully carved doors, and even 
on the coquettishly shaped cowls with which the unfinished towers 
were capped. It was sad, however, to find that this was but a 
screen. The cathedral, begun so promisingly, was like some of 
those ambitious Irish castles, where the proprietor had exhausted his 
resources on a magnificent gateway. Only some forty or fifty feet of the 
nave had been completed, to which was then added on a rude and 
ordinary structure, much lower than the rest. Within it was little 
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more than a barn-like enclosure in a sad state of decay, the roof 
having to be propped with stays and trusses to keep it from falling 
in, the piers round the old organ shored up with great beams— 
altogether a disheartening spectacle. It was on the whole rather a 
dismal visit. The town itself is “at the very. back of godspeed,” 
mean streets, nothing to see or admire—very different from the fat, 
thriving, contented air of a Flemish city. 

The ordinary “ sightseers,” who, visiting a town, are taken by 
the showmen to see the great cathedral, checking him with their red- 
book, have really little idea of what they are looking at. After the 
first few moments curiosity is satisfied ; the impression is produced, 
“ They have seen it all.” One cathedral does not differ so much 
from the other ; is there not the usual combination of choir, tombs, 
stained glass, pinnacles, buttresses, &c.? But how different it is with 
the true connoisseur, who has studied his cathedrals, and takes 
delight in seeing and comparing them! I do not speak of the mere 
technical differences of style, the changes in architecture, &c., which 
is rather bald work, but of the varieties of treatment, the graces, feeling, 
&c. Every cathedral has a distinct sentiment and poetry of its own, 
which it requires familiarity to appreciate. ‘There is its relation also 
to the town in which it stands ; its grandeur and state often contrast- 
ing oddly with the poor, decaying place about it, suggesting some 
great man fallen from his high estate, and obliged to live in a 
village. A few days spent in the place makes us grow intimate and 
familiar with its peculiar charms. In a small town, how curious 
the feeling of being pursued everywhere by its great cathedral! In 
every corner we have some glimpse of it, its tower or spire ; or, of a 
sudden we emerge under one of its gables or “ dépendances,” which 
thrusts itself into a corner. Then there is the deep melodious note 
of its bell or the music of its chimes. 

These reflections apply particularly to the case of so well-worn 
and even “hackneyed” a fane as that of Amiens. The sightseer is led 
through it, his head upturned to the roof, and goes his way. If the 
truth were known, he has a sort of indistinct impression that it is kept 
up or “run” mainly to be walked through, stared at by him ; and 
that only on Sundays, the “show-day” for worship, it is well 
attended. Indeed, if the truth were known, the inexperienced has 
an indistinct suspicion that all “foreign ” places, with their railway, 
&c., are mainly for 47m and travellers generally. The ordinary busi- 
ness of life is subsidiary ; and this accounts for the curious self-suffi- 
cient bearing which such persons assume. 

The real charm and attraction of the cathedral is found betimes, 
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at early morning, particularly in Belgian cities. Then the old fane 
lives again, as it lived centuries ago. We see figures trooping in to 
disappear and become lost in its shadowy and vast aisles. The busy 
worker or girl going to market is fond of cutting off an angle by 
passing through the cathedral. In some one of the innumerable 
side chapels Mass is going on. It seems that there are but a score of 
worshippers, and yet there are really some hundreds. In this 
Cathedral of Amiens all the canons, in their purple, ermine-bordered 
capes, were seen in their exquisitely-wrought stalls within the screen 
or gates. The High Mass was going on, the bishop, whose pleasing 
palace and grounds adjoined the cathedral, celebrating it, the burly 
Swiss promenading listlessly. At the close the canons, who were 
mostly old, and decrepit even, took their tottering way out, the 
veterans leaning on the more stalwart brethren. The resonant bass 
of the cantors had died away; the girls and workmen had again 
begun to bustle across, sometimes pausing for a short prayer. These 
canons, whose meagre emoluments would make our English digni- 
taries stare, lived in poorish streets close by ; and I saw one, in his 
faded, well-worn cassock, letting himself into his mean lodgings. 


Such are these little hasty sketches from a note-book. They are 
suggestive—if they have no other merit—of a pleasant mode and 


method of enjoying travel. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 





BRETON FISHERMAN’S SONG. 


E were three sailors—three sailors of Croix : 
We were three sailors—three sailors of Croix, 
Homeward bound in the Saint Francois. 
How the winds blow / 
’Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


Poor man—he has fallen into the sea : 
Poor man—he has fallen into the sea. 
The other two go sorrowfully. 

How the winds blow ! 
’Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


They found his cap and his pipe near by : 

They found his cap and his pipe near by ; 

They hoisted the death-flag half-mast high. 
How the winds blow ! 

’Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


His mother went to the shrine to pray : 

His mother went to the shrine to pray. 

She prayed to the good Saint Anne d’Auray. 
How the winds blow ! 

Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


“ Gocd Saint Anne, give me back my son ! 

Good Saint Anne, give me back my son.” 

The good Saint Anne, when her prayer was done—: 
How the winds blow / 

Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


The good Saint Anne to her thus replies : 

The good Saint Anne to her thus replies : 

“Thou shalt find him at even in Paradise.” 
How the winds blow ! 

’Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 
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Back-to the village she went her way : 

Back to the village she went her way. 

They found her dead at the close of day. 
How the winds blow ! 

’Tis the wind of the sea torments us so. 


Cc. E. MEETKERKE, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE SIGNATURES IN BOOKS. 


" HE idea of books without signatures is a bibliographical 

delusion.” So says Mr. William Blades, one of the most 
enlightened and conscientious of English bibliographers. The 
reader ignorant of the mysteries of printing must not suppose that 
the eminent author of “The Life of Caxton” and “ The Enemies 
of Books” is disputing the existence of unsigned or anonymou 
works. Signatures, speaking technically, are the marks placed by 
printers beneath certain pages to distinguish the. sequence of the 
sections which they print. These, easily apparent in early works, 
where half the pages ordinarily bear them, are often in modern 
books so unobtrusive as to escape the eye of the casual reader. 
Apart from their use as directions to the binder, they serve biblio- 
graphical purposes. One of the means, I may say, by which certain 
genuine but unavowed publications of the Elzevirs and other Dutch 
publishers of the seventeenth century are recognisable is by the 
number of the pages which bear signatures. The books of the 
Elzevirs of Leyden are thus always signed on five pages out of twelve 
of the sheet. During many years bibliographers have held that the 
use of signatures began shortly after the invention of printing. 
Marolles, a writer of more industry than importance, holds that they 
were first employed by Jean de Cologne in 1474. Baron Meerman, 
who claimed for Coster, of Haarlem, the invention of movable types, 
in his “Origines Typographic,” La Haye, 1765, attributes the 
earliest use to Corsellis, the first Oxford printer. De la Serna, 
Fischer, and other writers—English as well as foreign—held similar 
views ; and Conyers Middleton, some while chief librarian of the 
University Library, Cambridge, describes a volume in which he 
points out that the latter half of the volume has signatures, while the 
first half is without. 
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HIsTORY OF THE SIGNATURES. 


URING many years Mr. Blades has been pursuing researches, 
which he has at last perfected. The result now appears in the 
shape of a brochure on “The Use and Development of Signatures in 
Books,” which is the first of a series of Bibliographical Miscellanies to 
be published by Messrs. Blades, East, and Blades. It constitutes a 
model of acumen and conscientious research. Not only are signatures, 
as Mr. Blades shows, universal in printed books, but they are met with 
in manuscripts from the ninth century. No need of them might, Mr. 
Blades holds, be felt by “the early monastic scribe who made his 
own parchment, concocted his own writing-ink, copied leisurely with 
his own hand the Bible or Psalter, and lastly bound them [it] propria 
manu.” When, however, the manufacture passed from the “ monks’ 
scriptorium into the hands of trade guilds,” signatures “ became a 
necessity as much for the scribe as for the binder, as necessary for 
the collation of the early MS. as for the steam-printed novel of to- 
day.” The signature, then, as forming no coherent part of the book, 
was written at the very foot of the page, where it might conveniently be 
cut off by the binder. Very frequently, then, they disappeared. Not 
seldom, however, the student who knows how to look for them will 
find them half cut away. When the printer succeeded the scribe, no 
new course was adopted. In the Mazarin Bible the printer signed 
by the pen at the foot of the rectos of each signature, as in a manu- 
script. Caxton adopted this course. After a time printing was 
substituted for writing, the book in the Cambridge Library, to which 
Conyers Middleton refers, marking curiously the transition, since the 
printer, tired apparently of the trouble of writing, began, when half 
his task was over, to print. Non-observance of the written signatures, 
common then with bibliographers, led to Middleton’s mistake. 
Printing of signatures by hand at the extreme edges is seen in a few 
books from the Italian presses of the years 1475 and 1476. Printing 
them at the very foot of the page by the same pull of the press fol- 
lowed ; but, as Mr. Blades says, “the idea had no life in it.” At 
length a Cologne printer, in 1474, struck out the bold idea of placing 
the signature close under the printed type, and that plan has since 
been maintained. This may appear a small matter. To the book- 
lover, however, it has a genuine interest, and the development of 
Mr. Biades’s conclusions is masterly. 
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THE LAUREATE AND Mr. SWINBURNE. 


NE lesson, old-fashioned enough to be embodied in a proverb, 
QO finds in Lord Tennyson’s last volume quaint illustration. It 
is that * one man may better steal a horse than another look over a 
gate.” In the chorus of indignation that greeted the appearance 
of Mr. Swinburne’s “Songs and Ballads,” his poem “The Leper” 
was, as I have recently noted in these pages, the subject of 
special anathema. I remember, as I have said, hearing a man, 
at that time a rising star of literature and now a sun in the firma- 
ment of politics, declare the poem infamous, corrupt, and detestable. 
My protest that “‘I could not conceive as infamous a poem which 
celebrated the triumph of soul over body, of mind over matter, 
of loving over loathing,” could scarcely be accepted—“I did 
not know what leprosy was,” I was told. This was true; and 
now, after hearing more than enough about leprosy, I know and 
seek to know no more. I am firm, however, in my old faith as 
regards Mr. Swinburne’s poem, and the world has come at length to 
my view. If Mr. Swinburne has still any enemies they are silent. 
“Where is the difference,” I ask, “between ‘The Leper’ and 
‘Happy, the Leper’s Bride,’ by the Laureate, which has passed 
without a word of protest?” Grant that the younger poet was, after 
the mode of youth, livelier and less decorous than his senior. Grant 
also that out of the fulness of his then-while method he gave viva- 
cious pictures of the “fervent body ” that “leapt or lay.” Essentially 
the subjects are the same, and the verdict that accepts the later poem 
rehabilitates the earlier, supposing it to need rehabilitation. Since 
I am in for lessons, I will extend, beyond the critic, to the general 
world, one more which is strongly to be enforced in this case, and is at 
least thus far appropriate that it is enshrined in the Laureate’s own 
words: “Vex not thou the poet’s mind with thy shallow wit.” 
In most respects in which the poet obtains the most severe condem- 
nation he does but lead his age, striding in front of it so far “as some- 
times,” as Coleridge says, “ to dwarf himself by the distance.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE AS A BIBLIOPHILE. 


NE of the known phases of Mr.Gladstone’s mind—a mind which 

is no less mobile and diversified than original—is its proclivity 

to collecting. It is not often that the great statesman illustrates pub- 
licly this taste. For once, however, in a recent paper on the “ Hous- 
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ing of Books,” he has let the public behind the scenes, and exhibited 
the familiar picture of a man with so many books that he does not know 
what to do with them. He propounds accordingly a scheme for turning 
toaccount for the housing of books a space suchas he rather sanguinely 
assumes to be within the reader’s reach, and which shall yet not 
destroy the residential character of the room. That the scheme is 
ingenious, and, for those who can afford the space, practical, needs no 
more to be said than that the suggestion will be generally investigated. 
The entire article is, however, a model of composition, and repays 
study rather than perusal. It is pleasant to read Mr. Gladstone’s 
humorous fears lest the world, instead of being overstocked with men, 
should be overpopulated with books, and it is delightful to profit by 
the amazing store of erudition which is opened out. In one passage 
at least Mr. Gladstone shows himself a veritable collector. It is 
when he says that noble works ought not to be printed in cheap 
and worthless forms, and that cheapness ought to be limited by an 
instinctive sense and law of fitness. There speaks the veritable 
bibliophile, among whom I for one am glad to rank the great states- 
man and scholar. So long as men talk about books, Mr. Gladstone’s 
utterances will be read and quoted. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 


ARE THERE TWO CHAUCERS OF 1561? 


INCE my note under the above heading was printed, I have 
been favoured by the owner, Mr. Gibbs, with a sight of the 
volume there referred to. The Glossary and other matters prove, as 
I suspected would be the case, to be additions from a volume of 
later date. A curious and, I suppose, unique feature in Mr. Gibbs’s 
volume is that the “ Plowman’s Tale ” is printed in different type and 
with different orthography, but with the same signatures, catch words, 
&c. An interesting study obviously awaits the Chaucerian biblio- 


grapher. 





